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‘“To serve humanity means to help it upward 
from plateau to plateau in that steady but pain- 
ful climb towards some sort of consummation, 
to which it has been predestined by the power 
or force or impulse that moves on the face of 
the waters, call it evolution, destiny, or God, or 
what you will. That is the sort of service that is 
professional and for which the professional 
margin must be kept pure and wide. Libraries 
have a contribution to make to this momentum 
that is driving the race forward. Indeed I am 
not at all sure that the free public library move- 
ment is not the very particular contribution that 
this age has been preordained to make. It is 
service to humanity, our professional margin, to 
bring books and thé human race together to the 
end that books may lend the impetus of their 
inspiration toward hastening that ‘one far-off 
Divine event, toward which the whole creation 
moves.’ ” 
—Car_ B. RopEN. 
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ODDLY ENOUGH, WE STILL READ BOOKS* 


—and here’s your chance to find out how your reading habits 
compare with those of other people 


Tnx of all the things you can do 
with your spare time. You can listen 
to the radio, read a newspaper or a 
magazine, look at television, play 
canasta, go to a movie, see your 
friends, or just sit and talk. 

Or you can read a book. 

But it takes time and effort to read 
a book. That’s why pessimists have 
been predicting that reading would 
soon be a dying pastime. Their rea- 
soning was simple, and apparently 
sound. It went like this: 

There are 24 hours in a day. Allow 
10 for working and eating, 8 for 
sleeping, and 1 more for miscellane- 
ous. That leaves just 5 for all the 
other spare-time things — including 
such necessities as writing letters, 
attending P-T-A meetings, and bal- 
ancing the checkbook. 

When, pray tell, the pessimists 
asked, were people going to find the 
time, or summon up the energy, to 
sit down and concentrate on a book? 

This apparently logical argument 
falls apart at the seams when you 
look at the basic statistics of the pub- 
lishing business. This year roughly 
500 million copies of books will be 
published — about 11,000 separate 
titles. To be sure, a good share of 
these are textbooks and children’s 
books. But at least 60% are books 
for the adult reading public. People 
apparently still do read books. 

There is, of course, no guarantee 
that a book, once bought, will actu- 
ally be read. Some people buy them 
by the foot to fill their bookcases. 
On the other hand, some books are 
bought to be read by whole families 


* Reprinted with permission from Changing 
yg The Kiplinger Magazine, Washington 6, 


and then passed on to neighbors and 
friends. Balancing the two extremes, 
it may be safe to say that each copy 
of a book is read once. 

Then there is the public library. 
Some 25% of the adults in the U. S. 
are card-carrying members. They 
don’t all use their cards regularly, 
but even so, about one fourth of all 
the reading that goes on is done from 
library books. 

Other readers, by the millions, pat- 
ronize the commercial lending libra- 
ries and the book clubs, or borrow 
books from others. 

Add all this together, and you dis- 
cover that book-reading in this coun- 
try is far from out-dated. Matter of 
fact, it is quite a popular pastime. 

The “conspiracy” against the book 
has failed. This is not to say the 
Golden Age of Book Reading has 
settled upon the United States. All 
that has been said so far is that books 
are still being read—and read widely. 


WHO READS BOOKS? 


Other civilized nations do better 
by the book, perhaps because com- 
peting attractions have not been de- 
veloped to the degree that they have 
in this country. The per capita quan- 
tity and quality of our book-reading 
is reported to be below that of most 
other reading-conscious coyntries. 

What’s more, about half the liter- 
ate adults in the United States don’t 
read any books at all. And among 
the book-readers, just 20% read 
about 70% of the books. These are 
the “habitual readers” who are the 
backbone of the publishers’ market, 
the nfainstays of the libraries and the 
book clubs. 

What else is known about the 
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readers of books? Not too much. If 
you ask a refrigerator manufacturer 
who buys his product, he can usually 
pull out some neat charts and tables 
and show you what people in what 
income group buy which refrigera- 
tors, and how often and when. But 
ask a book publisher the same ques- 
tion and he'll shake his head sadly, 
and confess that he knows very little 
about the people who buy his books, 
and why they buy what they do. 
Surveys have been made, but the re- 
sults are not conclusive. 

Here are some of the tentative 
findings about book-reading. You 
can use them to measure your own 
book-reading habits against those of 
other adult Americans. 


HOW DO YOU RATE AS A READER? 


If you have read one book, only 
one, in the past year, you are above 
average. If you have read as many 
as five books in that time, you are in 
the active reader category, ahead of 
roughly 75% of the population. If 
you’ve read more than that, you be- 
long to the habitual reader group— 
10% of the population. 

If you have a college education 
and haven’t read at least a book a 
month in the last year, you are fall- 
ing behind three out of four of your 
classmates. 

If you are a high-school graduate 
and read a book a month, you are 
doing better than half the high-school 
graduates. 

If you are under 25, you read more 
than those in their late twenties or 
early thirties. If you have reached 
35, your reading should again be in- 
creasing slightly. 

If you are a housewife, you should, 
according to statistics, be reading a 
bit more than your husband does. 

So much for sheer quantity. What 
about the quality of your book-read- 
ing? Just how much “serious” or 
“good” reading do Americans do? It 
is no secret that the book lists of 
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nearly every major publisher are 
watered down with items that are 
frankly conceded to be in the “light” 
or “low-brow” class. The publishers 
of paperbound reprints, for example, 
devote about 90% of their effort to 
westerns, detective stories, light 
novels. 

And why not? Most of the reading 
that is done by the buyers of books 
is done for pure relaxation. Only 
about 25% of the book-readers say 
they read to learn more about a par- 
ticular subject, or to improve their 
minds. This being the case, it is 
hardly fair to point an accusing 
finger at a publisher. He aims to 
publish books that will sell well— 
at least well enough to help pay for 
some of the serious ones on which 
he may expect to lose money. 

Plenty of “good” and “serious” 
books, books highly respected by 
critical readers, are published. So it 
cannot be said that the quality of 
the output offered to the public is 
held too low. If there is a sudden 
demand for a “serious” book on a 
publisher’s list, he is more than will- 
ing to take the plates to a printer and 
run off as many printings as the mar- 
ket will bear. 

In further defense of the publisher, 
especially the publisher of the 25- 
cent reprints, look at the sales of 
some of the “good” books these re- 
print houses have issued. Anthropolo- 
gist Margaret Mead’s Patterns of 
Culture, a book which sold only a 
few thousand copies in its expensive, 
hard-cover edition, sold 350,000 in 
the 25-cent edition. Shakespeare’s 
tragedies have passed the million 
mark in the 25-cent edition, and an 
edition of his comedies has passed 
the 800,000 mark. Many of the 
nation’s best novelists have enjoyed 
a remarkable sale in the pocket-size 
editions. 

Book clubs, too, should be credited 
with an assist in keeping the book- 
reading habits of Americans in a 
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healthy state. Some 3 million people 
belong to the book clubs, and the 
average member acquires roughly 
eight to twelve books a year. 

Book club selections, as a whole, 
are the better books of a year’s pub- 
lishing. No one, not even the judges 
who make the selections, would claim 
that they are the “best” books of the 
year, but by and large, the offerings 
of the book clubs are above the gen- 
eral run of the publisher’s output. 

There isn’t any hard and fast way 
to judge the quality of your own 
reading. Snobbishness runs rampant 
among some book lovers, who con- 
sider a best seller to be trash by defi- 
nition. How your own reading stacks 
up isn’t important; what is important 
is how you feel about how you rate. 


WANT TO READ MORE? 


Suppose you decide you want to 
read more than you do now. Then 
you have the problem of time, and 
the problem of selection. Here are 
some tips to help you bolster your 
reading rating, and thus get that 
smug feeling that comes from defy- 
ing all the other temptations and 
curling up in an easy chair with a 
good book. 

Go where the books are. Have you 
been in a bookstore or a library 
lately? Have you taken the time to 
look at the offerings of those 25-cent 
racks in the drugstore, or looked at 
your neighbor’s book collection to see 
if there’s anything worth borrowing? 

Read about books. Where do you 
find out about books? In the review 
columns of your Sunday paper; in 
the reviews that appear in many 
magazines; from “good reading” lists 
issued by the public libraries; and if 
you want to go whole-hog high-brow, 
from a regular reading of The New 
York Times or New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday book review sections. 
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Talk about books. Book-reading 
friends, the bookseller and the people 
at your library will always be glad to 
talk about books and help you pick 
the ones that meet your reading 
tastes. 

Keep books handy. Think of all 
the 15 minutes or half-hours when 
you don’t do anything important and 
could be reading a chapter or two— 
while you wait at the doctor’s office, 
just before you go to sleep, or that 
half-hour you set down to have a 
cigarette and coffee. 

Set a goal. Some people join book 
clubs just to be sure they read a cer- 
tain number of books a year. Others 
decide they will read five books on a 
single subject; others vow they’ll read 
all the books by a single author, or 
books from a certain period in Eng- 
lish or American literature. It’s not 
so much what you select, but the out- 
lining of a specific reading program, 
that helps you boost your reading 
rate. 


WHAT’S SO SPECIAL ABOUT A BOOK? 


That’s a good question. There 
really isn’t any magic that transforms 
words that are printed and bound in 
hard covers into more important 
words. Some short stories are far 
more worth while than some novels. 
Some magazine articles will provide 
more information or stimulation in 
less space and time than many books. 

Yet the remarkable staying power 
of the book in the face of all its 
competition indicates that it fills a 
need that the competition doesn’t. 

Books, when well done, give you 
the complete story. A good book is 
a permanent record of an author’s 
experience, thought, hope or despair. 
Somehow, when you’ve read a book, 
you get the feeling, justified or not, 
that you have invested your spare 
time profitably. 
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LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS* 


Tue Council of the American Li- 
brary Association reaffirms its belief 
in the following basic policies which 
should govern the services of all 
libraries: 

1. As a responsibility of library 
service, books and other reading 
matter selected should be chosen for 
values of interest, information and 
enlightenment of all the people of the 
community. In no case should any 
book be excluded because of the race 
or nationality, or the political or reli- 
gious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest 
practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning 
the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local; and 
books or other reading matter of 
sound factual authority should not 
be proscribed or removed from li- 
brary shelves because of partisan or 
doctrinal disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or 
practiced by volunteer arbiters of 
morals or political opinion or by or- 
ganizations that would establish a 


* Adopted by Council of A.L.A., at Atlantic 
City on June 18, 1948. 


coercive concept of Americanism, 
must be challenged by libraries in 
maintenance of their responsibility to 
provide public information and en- 
lightenment through the printed 
word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the co- 
operation of allied groups in the fields 
of science, of education, and of book 
publishing in resisting all abridge- 
ment of the free access to ideas and 
full freedom of expression that are 
the tradition and heritage of Ameri- 
cans. 

5. As an institution of education 
for democratic living, the library 
should welcome the use of its meet- 
ing rooms for socially useful and 
cultural activities and discussion of 
current public questions. Such meet- 
ing places should be available on 
equal terms to all groups in the com- 
munity regardless of the beliefs and 
affiliations of their members. 

By official action of the Council 
on February 3, 1951, the Library Bill 
of Rights shall be interpreted to 
apply to all materials and media of 
communication used or collected by 
libraries. 


LABELING LIBRARY MATERIALS* 


In view of our own convictions and 
those of other practicing librarians 
whose counsel we sought, the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom rec- 
ommends to the ALA Council the 
following policy with respect to label- 
ing library materials: 

Librarians should not use the tech- 
nique of labeling as a means of pre- 
disposing readers against library 
materials for the following reasons: 


1. Although totalitarian states find 
it easy and even proper, according to 





*Recommendations unanimously adopted by the 


A. L. A. Council July 13, 1951. 


their ethics, to establish criteria for 
judging publications as “subversive,” 
injustice and ignorance rather than 
justice and enlightenment result from 
such practices, and the American Li- 
brary Association has a responsibility 
to take a stand against the establish- 
ment of such criteria in a democratic 
state. 

2. Libraries do not advocate the 
ideas found in their collections. The 
presence of a magazine or book in a 
library does not indicate an endorse- 
ment of its contents by the library. 

3. No one person should take the 
responsibility of labeling publica- 
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tions. No sizable group of persons 
would be likely to agree either on the 
types of material which should be 
labeled or the sources of information 
which should be regarded with sus- 
picion. As a practical consideration, 
a librarian who labeled a book or 
magazine pro-communist might be 
sued for libel. 


4. Labeling is an attempt to preju- 
dice the reader, and as such, it is a 
censor’s tool. 


5. Labeling violates the spirit of 
the Library Bill of Rights. 
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6. Although we are all agreed that 
communism is a threat to the free 
world, if materials are labeled to 
pacify one group, there is no excuse 
for refusing to label any item in the 
library’s collection. Because com- 
munism, fascism, or other authori- 
tarianisms tend to suppress ideas and 
attempt to coerce individuals to con- 
form to a specific ideology, American 
librarians must be opposed to such 
“isms.” We are, then, anti-commu- 
nist, but we are also opposed to any 
other group which aims at closing 
any path to knowledge. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE AMERICAN HERITAGE* 


A Policy Written by the NEA’s National Commission 
to Defend Democracy Through Education 


The richest treasure of our Ameri- 
can heritage is the democratic aspira- 
tion. Deep within this heritage lies 
our commitment to public education, 
a commitment which has grown con- 
stantly stronger with the years. We 
believe that our public schools are 
our chief and most effective means of 
making this democratic aspiration 
fully meaningful in the lives of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The public school can meet its re- 
sponsibility effectively only if it con- 
siders the diversity of interest and 
experience which characterizes the 
communities of our land. To bar 
from the school any sincere and 
honest view is to deny the essence of 
the democratic aspiration; to give 
priority to a single exclusive system 
of beliefs would likewise deny the 
essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the public 
school does its job depends upon the 





* “Librarians of public, school, college and uni- 
versity libraries will have no trouble in mentally 
inserting the phrase ‘and the library’ where-ever 
the words ‘public school’ appears, and the word 
‘librarians’ into the phrase ‘teachers and admin- 
istrators.’’’ David K. Maxfield, Chairman, Illinois 
Library Association, Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee. 


interest, support, and participation of 
all the citizens of every American 
community. But more than this, it 
depends upon their understanding of 
those educational principles and 
practices without which the demo- 
cratic aspiration cannot survive. All 
who are engaged in the work of 
American public education must be 
free to pursue such principles and 
practices. 


They must be free— 


TO PROVIDE LEARNING SIT- 
UATIONS which exemplify democ- 
racy at its best. 


Young people are entitled to be 
respected as individuals, respected for 
what they are and what they may 
become. 

Young people, to the extent of their 
growth and ability, are entitled to 
deal with the conditions and prob- 
lems of their times. 

Young people are entitled to such 
knowledge and experience as are 
appropriate to the nature of the prob- 
lems under study. 

Young people should learn that all 
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ideas thoughtfully expressed are en- 
titled to thoughtful consideration. 

Young people are entitled to the 
opportunity to develop the habits of 
critical thought which democratic 
society requires. 

Young people are entitled to build 
their own beliefs on the basis of the 
facts, theories, forces and experiences 
which affect the judgments of citizens 
on contemporary issues. 


TO PARTICIPATE AS INDI- 
VIDUALS in constructive citizenship 
and democratic practices. 


Teachers and administrators must 
show faith in the cooperative analysis 
and solution of common problems of 
youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators must 
encourage young people to locate, 
use, and evaluate relevant materials 
of instruction as they identify and 
analyze significant contemporary 
problems and form judgments about 
them. However, they must not direct 
or compel any particular judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must 
protect young people from those 
groups which would limit freedom to 
learn and to know. 

Teachers and administrators must 
accept their responsibility to treat 
ideas, issues, groups and individuals 
with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators have 
an obligation to assume all of the 
rights and responsibilities which are 
the prerogatives of their fellow citi- 
zens. 
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Teachers and administrators must 
accept the responsibility of working 
with their fellow citizenry toward 
wider understanding and acceptance 
of the role of the public school in the 
American community. 

America stands before the world 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created free and equal. Each 
citizen has the privilege, and the obli- 
gation, of sharing this aspiration with 
others. The educational profession 
has the moral obligation of helping 
young people to grow steadily in their 
ability to understand the democratic 
aspiration and to contribute to its 
enrichment. 

The educational profession stands 
firm in devotion to its main task— 
the development of free men. 


This statement has been approved 
by the American Association of 
School Administrators; American 
Textbook Publishers Institute; Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education, National 
Education Association; National 
Council for the Social Studies; John 
Dewey Society; American Library 
Association ;+ National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom, NEA; and the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 





+ Unanimously endorsed by the A. L.A. Coun- 
cil, Feb. 3, 
3/51.) 


1951. (A.L.A. Bulletin, 45:94, 
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A Supplement to the List 


BOOKS OF FUN AND ADVENTURE* 
A Substitute for the Comics 


PRIMARY 


Bishop, Claire Huchet The man who lost his head; illus. by Robert McCloskey 
Viking, 1942 $1.50 
Nonsense story about a man who tried first a pumpkin, then a turnip, but finally 
used a wooden block to replace his missing head. (1-3) E 
Brown, Marcia Skipper John’s cook Viking and Junior literary guild, 1951 $2 
“Before Si was shipped as a cook on the Liberty Belle, there was nothing to eat but 
‘beans’. Si, however, did something about this unvaried diet.” —McClurg Book News 
(1-3) E 
Stone soup; illus. by the author Scribner, 1947 $2 
The old folk-tale about the soldiers who got their meal by hoodwinking the peasants 
into contributing food. Bright double-page pictures. (1-3) E 
Burgess, Gelett New Goops and how to know them Random, 1951 $2 
Much the same content and tone as previous books, but with the Goops and their 
parents dressed in modern clothes. (Kdg-2) E 
Crist, Eda Excitement in Appleby street; story and pictures by Eda and Richard Crist 
Children’s press, 1950 $1 
About a boy who lost his first tooth and found a new baby sister. (1-3) E 
Cross, Genevieve A trip to the yard; illus. by Rachel Dixon and Marjorie Hartwell 
Garden city, 1952 $1 
Detailed pictures, vividly colored, showing what one may find out of doors. Over- 
size book with a science slant. (Kdg-3) E 
Chandler, Edna Walker Cowboy Sam Beckley-Cardy, 1951 $1.20 
A first reader for the Hopalong Cassidy set. Useful for slow readers. Followed by 
Cowboy Sam and Freddy and Cowboy Sam and the rodeo. (1-3) E 
Cummins, Kundry J. Stiggles, by K. K. deKarroff, pseud. Coward, 1945 $1.25 
Stiggles was a charming donkey who lived in a lovely stable until two children de- 
cided to take him to live in their house. Humorous story about the hunt for Stiggles’ 
sister, Mabel. (1-3) E 
DeWitt, Josephine Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith Nelson, 1942 $1.25 
Further adventures of Mike, the cat, first met in The fisherman and his cat. Non- 
sense story with pictures “readable” for pre-school children. (Kdg-3) E 
Duvoisin, Roger Petunia Knopf, 1950 $1.75 
“Petunia was a goose who found a book one day, and became the barnyard busy- 
body . . . Full of amusing incidents and conversation, and the pictures are spirited and 
gay.” (Kdg-2) E 
Petunia and the song Knopf, 1951 $1.75 (Kdg-2) E 
Ets, Marie Hall Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo Viking, 1951 $2 
About a cat, a dog and a mouse—Subtitle (Kdg-2) E 
Fatio, Louise Anna the horse; illus. by Roger Duvoisin Aladdin, 1951 $1.75 
(boards) $2.25 (cloth) 


Delightful poke at the infuriating logic which rules out the purchase of a horse for 
a garage. (1-3) E 


* Compiled at the Illinois State Library, August, 1950. 
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Folds, Thomas Where is the fire? Houghton, 1947 $2.50 
About a family which smells smoke and calls the fire department. Humorous sur- 
prise ending. Vigorous, colorful pictures. (1-3) E 
Geisel, Theodor Seuss If I ran the zoo; by Dr. Seuss, pseud., illus. by the author 
Random, 1950 $2 
Humorous picture-story about the animals which the author would have if he ran 
azoo. (1-3) E 
Gilbert, Paul T. Bertram and his marvelous adventures; illus. by Anne Stossel Dodd, 
1951 $2.50 
A chuckle on every page. (3-up) Fic 


Goodenow, Earle Cow concert; illus. by the author + Knopf, 1951 $1.75 
Gay story and nonsensical pictures about a little girl who taught her father’s cows 
to play tunes on their bells (Kdg-3) E 
Gramatky, Hardie Hercules Putnam, 1940 $2.75 
About Hercules, the red fire engine. (1-3) E 


Gretor, Esther Kippie the cow; illus. by Getterman Messner and Junior literary 
guild, 1951 $2 
Rib tickler about a cow with a mind of her own. (3-4) E 
Gulick, Peggy Dear Uncle Looey; illus. by Elizabeth Dresser Knopf, 1951 $1.75 
When Uncle Looey sends an automobile to his panda relatives, each nephew takes 
the part he likes best, and writes a thank you note to Dear Uncle Looey. (1-3) E 
Sing Sang Sung and Willie; illus. by Elizabeth Dresser Knopf, 1947 
$1.75 (1-3) E 
Lipkind, William Finders keepers, by Will, pseud., and Nicolas, pseud. Harcourt, 
1951 $2 
Two dogs who find a bone, try to establish ownership by asking passers by. When 
the bone is taken by another dog, they find a solution to the ownership problem. (2-4) 
E 


The two Reds, by Will, pseud., and Nicolas, pseud. Harcourt, 1950 $2 
The two reds are the boy, Joey, and the red cat which saves him from a gang. 
(Kdg-3) E 
McGinley, Phyllis The horse who had his picture in the paper; illus. by Helen Stone 
Lippincott, 1951 $2 
Adventures of Joey, of The horse who lived upstairs. (1-4) E or Fic 
Martin, Bill Brave little Indian, by Bill and Bernard Martin; illus. by Charlene Bisch 
Tell-Well, 1951 $1.25 (boards) $2 (cloth) 
About a little Indian who went hunting for a bear. Sound effects given, for use in 
telling or for group work. (1-3) E 
Moore, Lilian Old Rosie, the horse nobody understood, by Lilian Moore and Leone 
Adelson; illus. by Leonard Shortall Random and Junior literary guild, 1952 $2 
Because Rosie, retired, was lonely, she got into many troubles. (2-up) Fic or E 
Olds, Elizabeth Feather mountain Houghton, 1951 $2 
Colorful and appealing legend about how the birds got their feathers. Based on an 
old Iroquois legend. (1-3) E 


Parkin, Rex Red carpet; illus. by the author Macmillan, 1948 $2 
“A tale in rhyme and colorful pictures about a runaway carpet. When it was rolled 
out of the hotel to receive a visiting duke, it rolled on and on, down the street, along 
the highway and over the country roads, bringing excitement wherever it went.” 
(Kdg.-2) E 
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Simont, Marc Polly’s oats; illus. by the author Harper, 1951 $1.75 
“Polly, the work horse, was given hay in winter and grass in summer, but almost 
never the oats she dearly loved. This is the story of how Polly finally achieved hap- 
piness—and oats.”—McClurg Book News. (1-3) E 
Slobodkina, Esphyr Caps for sale; illus. by the author W. R. Scott, 1947 $1.75 
A group of monkeys steals the caps which a cap peddler carries on his head. Sur- 
prise ending. (1-3) E 
Szenes, André The calf that flew away, by Andre Dugo, pseud. Holt, 1950 $2 
When Molly the calf ate so much marsh grass she became stuffed, she flew away 
into a series of wild and exciting adventures. (1-3) E 


Tworkov, Jack The camel who took a walk; illus. by the author Aladdin, 1951 
$2 (boards) $2.50 (cloth) 
Very successful nonsense. (1-3) E 


INTERMEDIATE 


Bennett, Richard Mick and Mack and Mary Jane Doubleday, 1948 $1.75 
About a fat Irishman, a lean Scotsman, and a mountain mouse who lived in a one 
room cabin on a mountain side. (3-4) Fic 


Bontemps, Arna Sam Patch, the high, wide and handsome jumper, by Arna Bontemps 
and Jack Conroy; illus, by Paul Brown Houghton, 1951 $2 
A tall tale with plenty of humor and action. (4-7) 398.2 or Fic 


Brooks, Walter R. Freddy rides again; illus. by Kurt Wiese Knopf, 1951 $2.50 
Mock “Lone Ranger’. Humorous. One of a series of books about Freddy, the pig, 
and his friends. (5-7) Fic 
Burton, Virginia Lee Calico, the wonder horse; or, The saga of Stewy Stinker Hough- 
ton, 1950 $2 
About Calico, the cow pony “who could run like greased lightning” and “smell like 
a real bloodhound.” A thriller. (All ages) Fic 
Chase, Richard Jack and the three sillies; pictures by Joshua Tolford Houghton, 
1950 $2 
Story in dialect, about foolish Jack and his silly decisions. [Illustrations in bright 
colors, and in black and white. One of the Jack Tales. (3-up) 398.2 
Cleary, Beverly Henry Huggins; illus. by Louis Darling Morrow, 1950 $2 
Henry’s adventures with guppies, a new dog, a lost football, night crawlers and 
green paint, are never dull. Humorous, appropriate drawings add to the fun. (3-5) 
Fic 
Crampton, Gertrude The Pottlebys; illus. by Anne Merriman Peck Aladdin, 1949 
$2 
Fun for young and old. Followed by More Pottleby adventures (1950) and Further 
Pottleby adventures (1951) (3-4) Fic 
Cross, Genevieve West with the Mounties; illus. by Robert McGeehan Garden city, 
1951 $1 
Historical setting, with brightly colored, and black and white illustrations. (4-6) 
Fic 
De Leeuw, Adele Mickey the monkey; illus. by Robert Henneberger Little, 1952 
$2.50 
Very funny. Humorous illustrations. (4-6) Fic. Reminds one of The monkey with 
a notion (1946) by Glenn Blough. 
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Elting, Mary Big book of the real circus, by Benjamin Brewster, pseud.; pictures by 
Gail Phillips Grosset, 1951 $1 (boards) 
Oversized book with brightly colored pictures of circus life. (All ages) 791.3 
Estes, Eleanor Ginger Pye; illus. by the author Harcourt, 1951 $2.50 
A family story, but chiefly about the dog, Ginger Pye. (4-6) Fic 
Fenner, Phyllis, comp. First book of cartoons for kids; illus. by Ida Scheib Watts, 
1951 $1.75 
Cartoons picked from favorites submitted by several hundred boys and girls (4-up) 
741 
Fletcher, Sydney E. Big book of cowboys Grosset, 1950 $1 (boards) 
Large colorful illustrations, with small amount of text; useful for young and old. 
917.8 
Big book of Indians Grosset, 1950 $1 (boards) 970.1 
Gannett, Ruth Stiles The dragons of Blueland; illus. by Ruth Chrisman Gannett 
Random, 1951 $2 
Sequel to My father’s dragon and Elmer and the dragon. (4-6) Fic 
Henderson, LeGrand Why cowboys sing, in Texas, by LeGrand, pseud. Abingdon, 
1950 $2 
“A rollicking tale of how Slim Jim Bean taught the other cowboys a song that 
Texas cowboys have been singing ever since. Regional folklore told in rhythmical prose 
with hilarious pictures.”—Wis. bul. (4-6) Fic 
Hutter, Don Abraham, the itinerant mouse; illus. by Kurt Wiese Dodd, 1947 $2.50 
Three adventures of Abraham, the churchmouse, who cleverly outwits his enemies. 
(3-5) Fic 
Julian, Nancy R. The peculiar Miss Pickett; illus. by Donald E. Cooke Winston, 
1951 $1.50 
Written in the “Mary Poppins” vein. (4-6) Fic 
Lawson, Robert | McWhinney’s jaunt; illus. by the author Little, 1951 $2.50 
When McWhinney filled his bicycle tires with Z-gas, his wonderful adventures 
began. (4-up) Fic 
Lofting, Hugh Doctor Dolittle and the green canary Lippincott, 1950 $2.75 
Latest of several stories about the kind little doctor and his animal friends. (4-7) 
Fic 
Lorenzini, Carlo Adventures of Pinocchio, by C. Collodi, pseud. 
Several editions of this classic about the wonderful adventures of a little wooden 
marionette, are available. (4-6) Fic 
McCloskey, Robert Centerburg tales Viking, 1951 $2.50 
More stories about Homer Price and his family and friends. (4-7) Fic 
MacGregor, Ellen Miss Pickerell goes to Mars; illus. by Paul Galdone Whittlesey, 
1951 $2.25 ; 
Mixture of fantastic adventure and nonsense, science and humor. (4-6) Fic 
Martin, Bill Palomino pony, by Bill and Bernard Martin Tell-Weli, 1952 $1.25 


About a beautiful palomino pony, bought for “thirty-nine cents and nine feet of 
wood.” Picture-story book. (3-up) Fic 


Plantonio, the pride of the plain; illus. by Dick Jones Harcourt, 1951 $1.50 
A folk-song made into a picture book. Humorous illustrations. Fun. (3-5) Fic 
Reck, Alma Kehoe The West from A to Z; pictures by Chauncey Maltman A. Whit- 
man, 1952 $2.50 


Past and present day life in the far West, illustrated in color and in black and white. 
(4-6) 917.8 
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Robinson, Mabel L. Backseat driver; illus. by Leonard Shortall Random, 1949 $2 
About Riley, the wire haired terrier, “who had driven the doctor’s car all his life.” 
(4-6) Fic 
Watkins-Pitchford, Denys Little grey men; illus. by the author Scribner, 1949 
$2.50 
Three ancient gnomes go in search of a long lost brother. Illustrations add magic 
to the story. (5-7) Fic 
White, Anne H. Story of Seraphina; illus. by Tony Palazzo Viking and Junior lit- 
erary guild, 1951 $2.50 
Modern fanciful tale about a cat, told with considerable humor and a surprise end- 
ing. (4-6) Fic 
Wilson, Hazel Herbert; illus. by John Barron Knopf, 1950 $2.50 
Herbert again Knopf, 1951 $2.50 
Very tall tales. Humorous. (4-6) Fic 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Branley, Franklyn M. Lodestar; rocket ship to Mars Crowell, 1951 $2.50 
An 18-year-old boy and two scientists travel by rocket ship to Mars. Fic 

Chase, Richard Five boys in a cave Day, 1951 $2.50 
Excellent adventure story for boys. Fic 

Edmonds, Walter D. Mr. Benedict’s lion; illus. by Doris Lee Dodd, 1950 $2.75 
Humorous. Fic 

Fenner, Phyllis R., comp. Crack of the bat; stories of baseball Knopf, 1952 $2.50 
A collection of ten sport stories by outstanding authors. (6-up) SC 

ed. Pirates, pirates, pirates; illus. by Manning de V. Lee Watts, 1951 





$2.75 
“Stories of cutlasses and corsairs, buried treasure and buccaneers, ships and swash- 
bucklers.” SC 
Fletcher, Sydney E. The cowboy and his horse Grosset, 1951 $2.95 
Fascinating lore of the West, with many pictures of the cowbody’s gear. (978) 
Greener, Leslie Moons ahead; illus. by W. P. DuBois Viking and Junior literary 
guild, 1951 $2.50 ; 
Two teen-age boys are stowaways on the first rocket trip to the moon. Fic 
Lathrop, West Unwilling pirate; illus. by Edgard Cirlin Random and Junior literary 
guild, 1951 $2.75 
Exciting story, time about 1720. Fic 
Reynolds, Dickson Angry river; decorations by Clifford Geary Nelson, 1951 $2.50 
Story of a Western flood, with descriptions of dike reinforcement, rescue work and 
salvage. Fic 
Robinson, Thomas Pendleton Trigger John’s son Viking, 1949 $2.50 
Hilarious story of a boy’s gang in a typical American town. Fic 
Stong, Philip Hirum the hillbilly; pictures by Kurt Wiese Dodd, 1951 $2.75 


About an Arkansas mule which saves his master’s farm from two city “slickers” 
Fic 
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MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE A.L. A. 


Memoers of the Staff of the Illinois 
State Library, representing the vari- 
ous Sections of the Library, attending 
the Midwinter meeting of the A.L.A. 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago in January, and, so as to 
share the conference with their col- 
leagues in Illinois, they have pre- 
pared a resumé of the meetings they 
attended. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


At the first Council session Lucile 
Nix presented the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. There were no 
nominations from the floor. A mail 
vote will be taken before the July 
meeting to determine the slate. 

Several changes in the by-laws 
were presented for a second vote. 
Objections were raised regarding one 
section pertaining to mail votes and 
in specific regard to quorums. The 
by-laws state that a majority of 
votes cast will decide any proposition. 
The discussion was prompted by cri- 
ticism of the raise in dues. On this 
question only 108 votes came in from 
the entire membership. Ballots had 
been included as part of the Bulletin 
in order to cut expense. Some mem- 
bers objected to mutilating their 
copies and others stated they did not 
see the ballot. No action was taken 
on further revision of the by-laws. 

Policies were outlined for future 
status of members and employees of 
the A.L.A. Discussion on amend- 
ments to by-laws was very heated, 
but finally passed by a narrow mar- 
gin, after counting votes three times. 
Tenure was decided against, because 
it would be harmful to A.L.A. head- 
quarters, which has too many vari- 
ables. They opposed five-year ap- 
pointments at headquarters. Under 
international relations, they discussed 
service abroad, leaves for travel, 
seniority rights when away from 
home, exchange positions, and send- 


ing our professional librarians abroad 
for the special purpose of establish- 
ing friendly relations with other 
countries. A citation for recruiting | 
went to the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion, and honorary membership in 
the American Library Association 
was conferred upon Harry Miller 
Lydenberg. Harold Brigham, of In- 
diana State Library, announced a list 
of Notable Books for 1951, forty-nine 
in number, which had been chosen 
by the Committee on Notable Books, 
of the Public Libraries Division. The 
executive secretary, Mr. Clift, an- 
nounced that “Reviewing Stand” 
broadcast would major on the Ameri- 
can Heritage project on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 3. ; 

Flora Ludington reported for the 
International Relations Board and 
stressed the need for American books 
abroad and the work that UNESCO 
is doing. 

The Field citation for library re- 
cruiting was presented to the Indiana 
State Library. 

The Executive Secretary presented 
his mid-year report at the Friday 
Council meeting. For the most part 
it was announcements of changes in 
personnel at headquarters. 

Sarah Jones presented the report 
of the Midwinter Meetings Commit- 
tee. The headquarters staff are being 
relieved of any responsibility for 
scheduling general sessions. All meet- 
ing programs will be arranged for by 
individual sections or divisions. The 
report was approved by Council. 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson gave a prog- 
ress report of the American Heritage 
Project. In addition to the Demon- 
stration areas a number of other 
groups have been organized under 
the sponsorship of Libraries. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Lieberman, library service abroad by 
the Army, the Air Force and State 
Department were discussed. Oppor- 
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tunities and the need for recruiting 
in the various libraries were presented 
by representatives from each of the 
services. There is a special need for 
experienced people but more diffi- 
culty recruiting irf this group. Prob- 
lems of leave, pensions, exchanges 
etc. were discussed. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


President Rose B. Phelps, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, intro- 
duced Miss Hazel Dean, Program 
Chairman, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Southern 
California, who presided. 


The program included a panel dis- 
cussion on Problems and Methods of 
Teaching Cataloging. As a prelimi- 
nary to the discussion, Miss Glyde E. 
Pettus, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, gave a summary 
of a questionnaire conducted among 
the members of the Association in an 
effort to find out what is being taught 
in Accredited Library Schools and 
the emphasis placed on eight selected 
topics. ° 


1. Organization of the Undergradu- 
ate Course. 
Twenty-one of the thirty-four 
schools reporting have courses in 
Cataloging and Classifications. All 


but three combine them in a 
single course. Six give only 
Undergraduate Courses in this 


subject while thirteen give only 
graduate courses. Fifteen offer 
both with six of the fifteen re- 
quiring no graduate course. 


2. Preparation of the person who will 
be recommended for a Cataloging 
position. 

Eight of the twenty-six schools 
reporting recommended on com- 
pletion of the required course, but 
eighteen require additional elec- 
tive courses. 
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3. Time given to descriptive and 

subject cataloging including class- 
ification. 

In fifteen undergraduate schools 
60% more time is given to de- 
scriptive cataloging than to sub- 
ject cataloging and classification, 
in 20% the time is equal. In only 
13% of the schools, is more time 
allotted to subject cataloging. In 
graduate schools there is a ten- 
dency to give more time to sub- 
ject cataloging and classification. 


4. Acceptance of the 15th Edition of 
the Dewey Classifications. 

Only nine out of 29 schools use 
the new 15th edition for instruc- 
tion. Twelve continue to use the 
14th, while eight use both. Thus 
69% of the schools feel that the 
15th edition expansions are in- 
sufficient for graduate work. They 
do not advise students to buy the 
15th edition. 


5. Use of Library of Congress Rules 
for Descriptive Cataloging. 

62% of the schools follow L.C. 
rules with only minor modifica- 
tions while the others use L.C. for 
reference but simpler forms for 
problems. 


6. Use of Visual Aids. 

56% use syllabi of some kind, 
(mostly Columbia University 
graduate school of Library Serv- 
ice). 91% use model cards. 25% 
use slides for instruction, some for 
revision. About as many use 
opaque projectors and about 15% 
use some film strips in instruction. 


7. Study of History of Cataloging 
and Classification. 
Practically all schools include 
from one to six lectures in the 
regular course. 


8. Discussion of the Literature of 
Cataloging and Classification. 

94% of the schools include liter- 
ature in one or more courses. 
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The panel of representatives from 
Library Schools then discussed parts 
of the report. 

(1) Maurice Tauber, Columbia 
University graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, discussed the use of 
Visual Aids: Suggesting that L.C. 
sample cards be kept up to date by 
frequent comparisons with the L.C. 
author and subject catalogs. He 
emphasized the need to keep model 
cards and practice collections abreast 
of changes being made. He also sug- 
gested that students make complete 
sample catalogs to be submitted for 
inspection. Mr. Tauber also thought 
that there should be more exchange 
of ideas and methods among teachers 
of cataloging and more cooperation 
in exploring the use of slides, film 
strips and even motion pictures in 
teaching cataloging. 

(2) Anne Ethelyn Markley, School 
of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, the author of the 
new book Library records for govern- 
ment publications, appealed for the 
maintenance of high standards in 
cataloging and the training of stu- 
dent in the principles of the code. 
Catalogers must be taught to use 
their tools. Simplified manuals are 
usually prepared as private teaching 
manuals, with illustrations and 
sample cards reproduced and sold to 
students and later to the public. The 
A.L.A. copyright on Cataloging rules 
for author and title entries must be 
considered if a rule is quoted. Let 
the student make his own interpreta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, L.S.U. 
Baton Rouge, agreed that the stu- 
dent should be given a technique for 
using the code. 

(3) Miss Dean announced that 
because there had been intensive dis- 
cussion of the 15th edition of Dewey 
Decimal Classification in the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification it 
would not be advisable in the limited 
time to go into it extensively. Opin- 
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ions expressed by several speakers 
indicated that the 14th has more 
usable material for teaching but that 
the new format of the 15th edition is 
more pleasing to the eye and gives a 
better psychological effect. 


(4) The discussion on “What to 
expect of Catalogers” revealed that a 
knowledge of principles and the abil- 
ity and willingness to adapt them- 
selves to systems of cataloging in 
individual libraries is sufficient. 


(5) Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 
discussed the content of basic and 
graduate courses. He wondered if 
Corporate entry should be taught in 
graduate courses. 


(6) Miss Bertha Bassam, Univer- 
sity of Toronto suggested that stu- 
dents should begin in familiar fields 
or fields that are organized. Tech- 
nique and principles should be taught 
together. Construct a small subject 
headings list, fit them together, make 
cross references and trace. There 
isn’t must of a body of principles for 
subject headings other than the Vati- 
can rules and David J. Haykin’s new 
book, Subject Headings, a practical 
guide, a valuable new tool for teach- 
ers and catalogers. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARIES 


Reference Librarians Section: 


“Crisis in Interlibrary Loans”—Dr. 
James G. Hodgson, Director, Colo- 
rado A. & M. College Libraries, Fort 
Collins, devoted many statistics to 
show that interlibrary loans do not 
cost as much as many thought they 
did. He pointed out that it costs 
slightly more to send _ requests 
through a bibliographical center but 
that the resultant drop in errors 
makes the additional cost worth- 
while. 

Dr. Hodgson’s report, however, was 
not as important to most of the li- 
braries in Illinois as was the talk of 
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Carl H. Melinat, School of Library 
Science, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Mr. Melinat reported the 
results of a study of a questionnaire 
answered by 100 of 113 libraries to 
which it was sent. The gist of the re- 
port was that interlibrary loan prac- 
tice differs considerably from the 
code and hence the code needs to be 
revised to conform with current prac- 
tice. 

Under the title “Interlibrary Loan 
—Smothered in Tradition,” Walter 
W. Wright of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, brought to- 
gether many ideas concerning the 
liberalization of the Interlibrary Loan 
Code. For example, he stated that 
any serious reader should be able to 
borrow any material he needs if it is 
not available in the library he is us- 
ing. This would liberalize the provi- 
sion that the borrowing library 
should only borrow for research pur- 


Mr. Wright’s suggestions all coin- 
cide with the modern librarian’s 
philosophy of service. They are par- 
ticularly in accord with the policies 
of the Illinois State Library. 

Certainly, if, as Mr. Arthur Ham- 
lin, HCRL Executive Secretary re- 
ports, the 1952 Interlibrary Loan 
Code revision is liberalizing the 
policy, it will go a long way toward 
helping to provide the kind of serv- 
ice every librarian would like to give. 


University Libraries Section: 


This meeting included four sec- 
tional reports and their discussion, 
led appropriately by the Technical 
Reports chairman, Mortimer Taube, 
from the Technical Information 
Branch of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. He stated 
that, in a technical collection there is 
mainly materials that has no cards 
available and is not cataloged else- 
where. Methods of procedure are 
very different in unclassified, secret 
information. Material is sorted into 
four classifications—top-secret, secret, 
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confidential, and restricted, in de- 
scending order. How much a univer- 
sity library can help such a station 
depends upon how the contract with 
the government reads. They should 
not try to give much help except in 
the lower two classes—confidential 
and restricted. Their station library 
keep separate catalogs, author and 
subject. 

The second report was on “In- 
service Training”, by Walter Wright, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
substituting for Elmer Grieder, of 
Stanford University, who was unable 
to be present at the conference. His 
remarks were very brief: A large per- 
centage of so-called non-professional 
assistants are doing professional 
work. An in-service training pro- 
gram gives an opportunity for im- 
provement to those who are capable 
and eager. Non-professionals are 
essential in all libraries. The commit- 
tee asked for suggestions from libra- 
rians as to how this program may be 
improved. 

Harry T. Dewey, of Southern IIli- 
nois University, had the subject “De- 
centralization of Cataloging”, a topic 
of great interest to the group, and to 
which we were specially alerted. Mr. 
Dewey’s report was very brief, and 
described the three types of catalog- 
ing now in practice, namely: 1) cata- 
loging done entirely outside the main 
library; 2) that done in part or in 
full at the main library, and com- 
pleted at the department; and 3) 
self-cataloging of certain types of 
material, such as government docu- 
ments, vertical file pamphlets, and 
fiction. The Committee asked for list- 
ings of practices in different libraries, 
looking toward compilation of a 
bibliography, presumably useful in 
handling the newer types of ma- 
terials, such as phonograph records. 

The fourth project reported was on 
under-class and under-graduate li- 
braries, presented by William S. Dix, 
of Rice Institute Library, Houston, 
Texas. He cited Harvard and Iowa 
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Universities as examples of those 
which are now giving separate library 
service to undergraduates. Many stu- 
dents come from small high schools 
with little or no library facilities, and 
a big university library confuses 
them. 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
DIVISION 


The business meeting of the Divi- 
sion with Miss Hazel Dean, School 
of Library Science, University of 
Southern California presiding, was 
held in the East Lounge, Thursday 
morning, January 31st. 

Mr. Edwin B. Colburn, Executive 
secretary, gave a brief progress report 
compiled from the reports of Boards 
and Committees submitted to the 
Executive Board of the Division. 

The Board of cataloging policy 
and research has made _ tentative 
plans for an Institute on the Subject 
analysis of books and the Problem of 
the Card Catalog to be held at 
Columbia University either before or 
after the A.L.A. Conference. It has 
also circularized about 80 institu- 
tions and persons inquiring what re- 
search on cataloging problems is in 
progress or contemplated. In this 
connection it has expressed a need 
for a Clearing House for research on 
Cataloging to be established. It was 
decided by the executive Board that 
the Journal of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification would be the appropriate 
medium for publication of informa- 
tion from such a Clearing house. 

The membership has risen to 2331, 
the largest ever, which entitles the 
Division to ten councilors. The in- 
come is now over $5,500.00. 

Mr. Colburn reported that during 
the Fall and Winter, the executive 
Secretaries of the Divisions had held 
conferences with David H. Clift, 
Executive Secretary of A.L.A. for the 
purpose of exchanging information 
and the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems. It is planned to have a liaison 
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person at A.L.A. to represent the 
Division as Mr. Colburn is in Cleve- 
land. 

The Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification edited by Miss Esther 
J. Piercy and her committee has had 
a very successful year. 

In the absence of the chairman of 
the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws Mr. Harold Bellingham, 
State University of Iowa, the Execu- 
tive Secretary read the proposed 
amendments. The separation of the 
Committee on Public Relations and 
Recruiting from the Committee on 
Membership; and defining the func- 
tions of the committee on the Mar- 
garet Mann Award. After discussion 
the changes were voted by the mem- 
bers present, as well as the sugges- 
tion of Werner B. Ellinger to arrange 
the articles relating to standing com- 
mittees in alphabetic order when new 
lists are printed. 

The Special Committee on Per- 
sonnel submitted a full report pre- 
pared by the Committee and its 
Chairman, Pauline A. Seely, Denver 
Public Library. In the absence of 
Miss Seely, Mr. Colburn read a sum- 
mary of the report. This report is be- 
lieved to be the first thorough study 
of library personnel. It is to be pub- 
lished soon. 

Miss Elva L. Krogh of the Com- 
mittee on Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion read a progress report. Question- 
naires were sent to over 8000 and 
only 1200 replies were received. The 
changes in the 15th Edition of 
Dewey has brought about headaches 
and confusion in the L.C. offices of 
the DDC with little real help offered 
by the membership; or agreement as 
to what is wanted. The trend in- 
dicated by the questionnaires was to 
request the committee to give num- 
bers from both editions on L.C. cards. 
About 56% of the suggestions made 
have been incorporated. Since the 
results of the questionnaire were too 
inconclusive, the committee has de- 
cided to determine its own policy. 
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Miss Krogh then read an original 
poem on Hope for a DC to please 
everyone. 

President Dean invited Mrs. Elea- 
nor B. Hungerford, Director of the 
D.C. Editorial Office, to tell of the 
work planned by that office. Mrs. 
Hungerford said that at the Dewey 
Centennial the Editorial Committee 
met with the Forest Press. Gaylord 
Dewey was elected director and 
editor replacing Milton Ferguson 
who has resigned. 

Mrs. Hungerford was elected a di- 
rector and assistant editor. A new in- 
dex is being prepared for the 15th 
edition of D.C. and it is Relative. It 
will be included in future editions of 
the 15th edition and will be offered 
for sale as a separate to those who 
have copies of this edition. 

Work on the 16th edition is in the 
planning stage under Mr. Dewey’s 
direction. A Spanish translation of 
the D.C. is also projected. 

The report of the Nominating 
Committee was presented and ac- 
cepted and the candidates present 
were introduced. 

Among the announcements made 
before adjournment were: the invita- 
tion to breakfast with the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools to 
hear a panel discussion on “Program 
and method of instruction in catalog- 
ing”; the luncheon for members of 
the Division; and the release of Mr. 
David J. Haykin’s new book, Subject 
Headings, a practical guide. 

The Executive Secretary an- 
nounced that the Personnel Clearing 
House (Of the DCC) is now func- 
tioning. 

A question from the floor asked if 
it is true that L.C. is planning to 
discontinue Proof sheets and sug- 
gested that the price, which has been 
$30.00 for about forty years could 
be raised. A motion was proposed to 
ask L.C. to publicize the problem of 
discontinuing proof sheets and give 
librarians a chance to make pro- 
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posals for a solution to the problem. 
During the resultant discussion Rich- 
ard S. Angell slipped out to consult 
with other colleagues from L.C. and 
returned to say “Library of Congress 
Card Division is investigating but 
will not discontinue proof sheets 
until the matter is publicized.” 

The Division of Cataloging and 
Classification luncheon Friday noon, 
February Ist, brought together fifty- 
six members and friends of the Divi- 
sion. 

While there was no program the 
officers, councilors, and committee 
chairman present were introduced as 
well as other members and guests. 
Two students from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School who were interested in 
Cataloging were present as well as a 
Library Board member looking for a 
cataloger. 

Everyone had a chance to exchange 
ideas with some eight or nine of his 
neighbors and to get better ac- 
quainted with the Officers of the 
Division. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The effects of medical literature on 
the layman was discussed from the 
viewpoint of the doctor, the handi- 
capped person, and the writer, at the 
Hospital Division of the A.L.A. Mid- 
winter Conference, which met in the 
Berwyn room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, at 10:00 a. m., Friday, 
January 31, 1952. 

Representing both personal and 
public experience, Dr. William Bol- 
ton, American Medical Association, 
Mrs. Louise Baker, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults; 
and William McDermott, free lance 
writer agreed on the importance of 
correctly informing the public, and 
Mrs. Baker placed especial stress on 
the therapeutic effect of books on the 
handicapped. 

Dr. Bolton, who in addition to 
editing Today’s Health reads every 
letter written by a lay person to the 
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American Medical Association, said 
that the trend of magazine literature 
in medical matters is reflected in 
their correspondence from the public. 

Occupying a place between the pa- 
tient and his doetor, the American 
Medical Association gives careful 
consideration to every letter and 
tries to give basic advice, either in 
letter or pamphlet form. Often re- 
ferral is made to special organizations 
such as the Tuberculosis Association, 
Cancer Association, etc. 

Mrs. Baker, author of “Out on a 
Limb” and herself a handicapped 
person, spoke chiefly on the effects, 
good and bad, of personal experi- 
ence books written by handicapped 
persons. 

“Discrimination by a wise profes- 
sional is the keynote to the use of 
self-experience books,” cautioned 
Mrs. Baker. 

“Books written by a patient have 
therapeutic value if prescribed by the 
doctor,” she said. But she added, “I 
don’t believe, in general, that such 
books give realistic help.” 

She gave as reasons for her opinion, 
her own personal experience with 
morale lifters; the fact that neither 
the personality nor the environment 
of the individual can be equated; the 
necessity for experience books to sub- 
scribe to the social code, which causes 
them to mask the real problem; and 
the difficulty of the chronically ill to 
be honestly self-searching. 

Most personal experience books 
have an overtone of cheerfulness, pa- 
tience, spiritual strength, courage, 
and sprightly personality, all quali- 
ties regarded as desirable for the 
handicapped person to acquire. 
“They omit the agony of the soul,” 
said Mrs. Baker. In her opinion, “a 
little refined beefing may be thera- 
peutic.” 

Since readers frequently identify 
themselves with the writer, they may 
strive to achieve the impossible and 
as a result be harmed rather than 
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helped. The inadequate patient, who 
cannot identify himself, may become 
apathetic to treatment. Mrs. Baker 
thinks that goals should be directed 
toward the individual patient and set 
ahead as needed. 


In the criticism, “There are too 
many things that the authors do not 
say,” she included her own book, 
“Out on a limb” written by request, 
with the objective of giving help to 
veteran amputees. 

While exceedingly fine results have 
been obtained in bibliotherapy, the 
most successful books have been 
written by professional people. She 
cited Menninger’s “Man against him- 
self” and “Love against hate” as par- 
ticularly fine because of their diag- 
nostic character. Carlson’s “Born 
that way” while a_ self-experience 
book, was written by a neurologist, 
and psychologically sound. 

After the patient “can take it” he 
may choose to read “Out on a limb,” 
“The plague and I,” “My polio past,” 
and “My eyes have a cold nose” and 
may do so to advantage. 

But such books as the above do 
have an important function in Mrs. 
Baker’s opinion in that they give the 
public an understanding of the 
handicapped. “I highly recommend 
‘Out on a limb’ for the general public 
but not for the patient until he can 
take it,” concluded Mrs. Baker. 

“A correctly informed public is im- 
portant,” stated Mr. William Mc- 
Dermott, author of “The doctor is as 
near as your telephone” and other 
articles on medical subjects. 

“The legitimate science writer 
makes available technical knowledge 
to the public,” he added. 

Discussing the place of the science 
writer in the medical field, Mr. Mc- 
Dermott said that the general tend- 
ency of the public is to be suspicious 
of the unknown, but that people will 
accept what has the earmarks of 
authority. By interpreting technical 
knowledge the science writer helps 
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the public to understand and accept 
authority. By interpreting progress 
to the public he creates and builds 
public confidence. 

Admitting the tendency of maga- 
zines to look for the most spectacular 
and dramatic and to sometimes go 
overboard on the pictorial and highly 
colored, these characteristics of mod- 
ern writing are not demerits in them- 
selves. Correct information is the 
criteria. In the opinion of Mr. Mc- 
Dermott, the science writer con- 
tributes to the literature of the 
future. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD ROUND TABLE 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BOARD JOINT MEETING 


Mr. Irving R. Lieberman, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, New York, served 
as Chairman of the meeting. 

The group considered chiefly the 
problems of leaves of absence for 
librarians serving abroad and interne- 
ships for foreign librarians in the 
United States. Leaves, pensions, 
seniority and position security were 
all given full consideration. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library not only 
grants leave for overseas service but 
assures the employee that he will be 
restored to a position on the level 
with the one he had before going on 
the leave. His pension rights are also 
protected. Georgetown University 
grants a year’s leave without pay. 
The Denver Public Library grants a 
two year’s leave and employee re- 
turns to his previous status but for- 
feits all pension credit earned prior 
to taking the leave. 

The United States Air Force libra- 
rians in their attractive uniforms 
made quite an appeal for recruiting 
librarians for overseas duty. They 
hoped overseas opportunities might 
help in securing people into the li- 
brary profession. They pointed out 
that overseas duty can become a 
career—after a contract for one or 
two years has been signed they have 
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priority to transfer to some other 
overseas area. Only women with no 
dependents are recruited. In some 
areas of the world the social pattern 
of the country requires male libra- 
rians. 

Many colleges and _ institutions 
anxious to bring about inter-cultural 
understanding are granting leaves of 
absence to encourage people to work 
abroad. Librarians with overseas ex- 
perience have been found to be very 
helpful to their own institution upon 
their return. 

Overseas libraries include all as- 
pects of the library service program, 
legal, medical, technical, recreational, 
etc. 

A number of persons who spoke 
encouraged a direct exchange as it 
seemed to be the most profitable. 

Citizenship requirements of various 
government bodies is one of the big- 
gest drawbacks in the program and 
the group felt that this was a prob- 
lem for the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Someone pointed out in 
getting municipalities to consent to 
this was to be sure to use the term 
profession, point out that it was a 
profession rather than a trade. I told 
about Mr. John getting his degree at 
the University of Illinois Library 
School and coming to the State Li- 
brary for a few months to get experi- 
ence. 

Miss Flora Ludington spoke on the 
interneship plan of the Rochester 
Public Library and its success. It 
seems to have accomplished more 
than any other institution in this 
matter. 

The next concern of the group was 
the visits of foreign librarians. Miss 
Ludington gave a talk on what the 
visitor wants to see: they want to see 
the branches, regional and county li- 
braries and seem embarrassed when 
the head librarian spends a whole 
day with them, they would often 
rather talk with staff members, thru 
them they learn of the faults. Also 
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like to talk with the person in that 
library who has seen their country. 
They would prefer going home with 
the librarian to lunch to see how the 
American librarian lives rather than 
to the big hotel. 

A great many felt the American 
Library Association should program 
these foreign visitors. Many times 
the person arrives and no word has 
been sent by the Department of State 
and it is embarrassing. 

A lady from New York State Li- 
brary had been quite impressed with 
Miss Rita Wulfind of Bonn, Ger- 
many, who had visited the Illinois 
State Library. 

It seemed a big meeting and I was 
glad that the Illinois State Library 
was participating in something that 
was apparently new. 

I gathered the A.L.A., has two 
problems. One to program these vis- 
itors and second, the big obstacle of 
the whole program “citizenship re- 
quirements of the various government 
bodies.” 

(The meeting was not as dull as 
this report would indicate.) 
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Library Extension Section 


Announcement was made that the 
Extension Section would hold a Pre- 
Conference Institute (of one week) 
before the A.L.A. Conference in New 
York in July, and that the main sub- 
ject for consideration would be co- 
operation between school and public 
libraries in the extension field. This 
was the subject chosen by written 
vote. (Questionnaires were sent to 
the membership last winter.) Other 
extension problems will also be dis- 
cussed, however, such as standards 
for larger units of service. The insti- 
cute will be sponsored by Columbia 
University (fee $27.00 and $7.50 a 
day for dormitory charges). 

Post-Conference tours will be ar- 
ranged to visit regional and county 
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libraries in New York state, including 
the Watertown Regional Service Cen- 
ter, Erie County Library, and the 
New York State Library at Albany. 

For the New York Conference two 
meetings of the Extension Section 
were suggested: (1) a panel on the 
training of extension workers, includ- 
ing library school preparation; (2) 
a business meeting and discussion of 
the public relations angle. 

The by-laws of the Extension Sec- 
tion of the Public Libraries Division 
will be sent to the membership. 

The Committee on Bookmobile 
Standards (Eleanor Wilson, chair- 
man) is working on a 2nd edition of 
“Bookmobile Standards,” a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet. 

There was a discussion about how 
to subsidize a new edition of County 
and Regional Public Library Laws. 
(Previous edition of 1942 is out of 
date.) Even if it is done by offset by 
A.L.A. Publishing Department, this 
type of publication would not en- 
tirely pay its own way. (An up-to- 
date file of laws is available at A.L.A. 
headquarters.) 


Architecture Committee Meeting 


At the Public Libraries Division, 
Architecture Committee, meeting on 
Friday night, February 1, colored 
slides of six new Detroit branches 
were shown. All are one floor plans, 
cinder block construction, large win- 
dows, colorful interiors, very func- 
tional, built at street level. All of 
the present structures cost in the 
neighborhood of $120,000. Plans for 
future development call for thirty 
such units in Detroit. 

Muriel Perry related her experi- 
ences in remodeling the Decatur Pub- 
lic Library building. She also showed 
some very interesting slides made 
from pictures taken in the 1890’s. 
These pictures contrasted with 
colored slides taken this year and 
showed very clearly the possibilities 
of Carnegie buildings. 
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SERIALS ROUND TABLE 


U. S. Government Periodicals at 

Mid-century — John L. Andriot, 
Documents Expediter, Library of 
Congress. After outlining the agencies 
and branches in his department, with 
their duties and functions, Mr. An- 
driot named the listing of mono- 
graphs and Russian serials as a new 
undertaking, or special project, neces- 
sitated by the trend of international 
affairs. Library of Congress is pub- 
lishing a “Serial titles received” pam- 
phlet, which may later be expanded 
to include other libraries. The 1951 
volume will be ready for distribution 
in March 1952, and the 1952 volume 
in January 1953. He emphasized the 
fact that every librarian takes an 
important part in their serials pro- 
gram. 


Serials Problems in Public Libraries 
was the subject of a paper by Mrs. 
Lela de Otte Surrey, of Brooklyn 
Public Library, in which she stated 
that when Brooklyn’s serial problems 
became serious they called a discus- 
sion in which members from various 
departments and branches partici- 
pated. Under the plan evolved, all 
periodicals are received and checked 
at central library, where they are 
shelflisted and completely cataloged. 
The question arose as to whether one 
comprehensive record would suffice. 
Much unbound material had not pre- 
viously been listed at both central 
library and branches, so all records 
were assembled, in order to have one 
of them complete. They discussed 
where the record should be kept, and 
decided on the Order Department. 
One lone tray was found to be unsat- 
isfactory because of the crowding to 
consult it, so the record was spread 
out in various places by the use of a 
visible file. They decided that all 
opening and sorting of mail should 
be done on the spot where the rec- 
ords are kept. Clerical help can open 
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and check the mail, but a trained 
serials cataloger should have charge 
of the files. They have discontinued 
the use of accession numbers, and 
use limited information in the public 
catalog. Again she emphasized that 
all mail should be handled through 
the Order Department. She men- 
tioned the new Photoclerk machine 
as an aid in duplication of records 
for branches. 


In the Los Angeles Public Library, 

by Roberta Bowler, supplied infor- 
mation on another large library, this 
time on the opposite coast, and in a 
situation where complete depart- 
mentalization prevails. Their serials 
division is also a part of the Order 
Department, and all mail is opened 
and sorted under supervision. There 
are approximately 30,000 titles to be 
checked, and the Order Department 
has a visible file. Periodicals are sent 
to the various departments by cleri- 
cal help. Their periodical fund is not 
divided. Anything indexed is not 
bound, non-indexed material is de- 
cided upon separately, according to 
needs in the department to which it 
is sent. The serials cataloger does 
serials as such; separate titles are 
handled elsewhere. They have worked 
out some shortcuts in cataloging, and 
have centralized cataloging and bind- 
ing. There is coordination rather 
than supervision. 


TRUSTEE SECTION 


The Trustees’ Section of the Public 
Libraries Division of A.L.A. met in 
the American Room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 31, at 8:30 p.m. for 
their Business Meeting and discus- 
sion. 

The request of last summer of 
Judge Wildermuth, trustee of the 
Gary Public Library for a handbook 
for trustees by trustees was discussed. 

Plans for the Trustees meeting at 
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the A.L.A. in New York next summer 
were brought up. Another trustee 
pre-conference workshop is being 
planned for Saturday, June 28, and 
an interesting program for Sunday 
afternoon and Monday, climaxed by 
a banquet Monday night with a 
prominent speaker. It was brought 
out that Trustees want an unusually 
interesting program in order to over- 
come the feeling of being unnecessary 
at an A.L.A. Conference, with which 
they have been plagued. They are 
planning front page publicity in the 
New York papers. 

The preliminary outline for the 
Home Study course for trustees as 
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organized by Miss Ridgway, was 
presented in person. The course is to 
be sponsored by the Chicago Univer- 
sity at a registration fee of $25.00. 
Revisions and additional material to 
be included should reach Miss Ridg- 
way through the A.L.A. headquarters 
by February 10. 

A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mrs. Burris, 
Mrs. Windsor and Mr. Fahee. They 
are to report at the summer meeting. 

Protests against the increase in 
trustee dues from $3.00 to $6.00 were 
discussed. The outcome being to 
leave the increase for at least a year 
to give it a fair chance. 





DID YOU KNOW THAT 


new State Library Building? 


the country? 


State House of Springfield? 


and second floors? 





The State Archives are housed in the first unit of the proposed 


This is the largest and most modern State archives building in 


The lifesize portraits of Washington and Lafayette in the 
Archives Reference Room formerly hung in the Old (Lincoln) 


The Illinois State Seal painted on glass which formed part of the 
ceiling in the House of Representatives in Washington is now in 
the second floor lobby of the Archives? 


The Constitutions of 1818 and 1870, the 1737 French notary’s 
record from Cahokia and many other historical treasures of the 
Archives are displayed in frequently changed exhibits on the first 


Practically all the State’s permanent records not in current use 
in the departmental offices are housed in the seventeen miles of 
files in thirty-two vaults in the Archives Building? 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoutsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
JUNE LaBB MILLER} 


Topay’s librarian is not a keeper of 
books; she is a promoter of them. 
The librarian should possess the per- 
sonal qualities of friendliness and vi- 
tality, together with an alert sense of 
responsibility toward the growth and 
development of the students. 

Based upon a philosophy of regard 
for the individual pupil, guidance 
must be concerned with his growth 
and development in all areas of life. 
In a school library the emphasis 
should always be placed upon the 
students themselves and their ulti- 
mate development. 

Since guidance is an integral part 
of modern education and since the 


+ Librarian, Lew Wallace High School, Gary, 
Indiana. 
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librarian’s function is primarily one 
of guidance, the librarian as a leader 
in education should be a leader in 
any guidance program. The librarian 
meets students as individuals who 
are interested in anything and every- 
thing. Therefore, librarians to be of 
real service to these adolescents must 
have the best possible cultural back- 
ground, full cognizance of the 
scholastic program, an understanding 
of, and an affinity for, young people 
as well as sound training in scientific 
librarianship. 

The book collection plays a very 
important role in the library’s effec- 
tiveness as a guidance center. The 
collection must satisfy all interests 
and reflect all departments. The li- 
brary must give service from all 
media of communication whether 
these are housed within the physical 
quarters of the library or not. In 
order for library materials to be of 
the greatest attraction to the entire 
school, both teachers and pupils 
should help in their selection. Unique 
ways of soliciting faculty and student 
help are outlined from time to time 
in library periodicals. 

Millions of dollars would not be 
spent yearly on national advertising 
unless it paid dividends. Bringing 
library materials to the attention of 
students through bulletin board dis- 
plays in the library, in the study hall, 
in the corridors, and in the classroom 
is a most effective means of indirect 
guidance. If the librarian can be in- 
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formed of the specific units being 
studied at various times in each of 
the classes she can attempt to adver- 
tise library materials which are in 
keeping with these subjects, and, 
thus, the advertising is likely to be 
more effective to a larger number of 
people. Yet, there are times when 
advertising library materials of a 
more general character lead people to 
finding answers to questions they 
themselves are not yet aware of 
enough.to seek help concerning them. 

Advertising these library materials 
can take varied forms—unusual bul- 
letin board and book displays, book 
talks (including the reading or tel- 
ling of some fascinating incidents), 
book quiz programs, or book lists on 
particular topics. The librarian her- 
self need not be artistic in order to 
create eyecatching displays; she need 
only observe the simple rules gov- 
erning proportion and balance. The 
enthusiasm of the librarian for the 
material she is advertising is the 
greatest asset in preparing these dis- 
plays. Talents of students can often 
be uncovered by asking students to 
assist. The article “The Three Be’s 
of Displays”! was written by a senior 
girl who didn’t realize her flare for 
commercial art until the librarian 
asked the members of the library 
club? to assist with a Book Week ex- 
hibit. Great rewards are reaped every 
year from simple, effective advertis- 
ing of library materials. 


READING GUIDANCE 


Reading is the basic tool upon 
which much educational progress de- 
pends. While it is agreed that first- 
hand experience — living — provides 
the true education, it is also recog- 
nized that many of the experiences 
necessary for full understanding, rec- 
ognition and appreciation are not 





1 Phyllis Shoup, “The Three Be’s Displays,” 
iat Journal, LXXIII (June 15, 1948) 926- 
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possible through first-hand contact 
and must be experienced vicariously 
through reading. Thus it is evident 
that an early and an extremely im- 
portant responsibility of the school 
is to teach the child to read. With 
competence in that area he can 
achieve his fullest development, for 
he is able to round out his experi- 
ences by reading about phases of liv- 
ing which cannot be brought into his 
day-by-day activities. 

The library plays an important 
part in this reading experience. To 
have as many enthusiastic readers 
and as few non-readers as possible, 
there are some general considerations 
to observe in the library. First of all, 
the school library’s appearance is im- 
portant in setting a desirable attitude 
toward wanting to get books and to- 
ward reading. It should be roomy, 
attractive, and comfortable. The 
book collection must also be appeal- 
ing. It should be chosen according 
to the interests, needs and readability 
of the group it serves. It should be 
well-kept and well-weeded, and to 
such a library the non-readers as 
well as the readers will be drawn. 

The school librarian should be vi- 
vacious, friendly, and pleasant, dis- 
playing a sincere love for reading and 
a genuine interest in boys and girls. 
This will be a great stimulation to 
reading for if young people have 
complete confidence in their librarian, 
knowing she is interested in them 
and the things they like, they will be 
quicker to respond to her suggestions. 

All students, whether they are en- 
thusiastic readers, passive readers, or 
non-readers, need help with their 
reading and guidance in their selec- 
tion of materials. The librarian is on 
her toes constantly attempting to de- 
tect individuals who need help but 
who are either unaware of their need 
or too shy to ask for assistance. 
When a teacher discovers a student 
who needs special help with his read- 
ing or his selection she may refer him 
to the librarian. 
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And so, whether the student comes 
to the librarian by himself, because a 
teacher suggested he seek the libra- 
rian’s help, or because the librarian 
recognizes his need for reading guid- 
ance, the librarian assumes the role 
of guidance counselor and under- 
takes to assist the student with his 
problem. First she tries to discover 
the student’s special interests or hob- 
bies and attempts to provide reading 
material in these fields. She is careful 
to select material which is not too 
advanced for comprehension or too 
childish to hold an adolescent’s in- 
terest. Many a boy has developed his 
reading ability by means of a book 
on sports or a western and many a 
girl has started her reading career 
through a book on good grooming or 
a not-too-complex career novel. A 
librarian soon gets over being cha- 
grined at the literary tastes of her 
charges and concerns herself with the 
prime essential—learning to read. If 
students learn to read effectively by 
means of material interesting to 
them, then gradually, their tastes can 
be guided into increasingly worth- 
while channels of reading. 

There are no books written for 
remedial use exclusively. The libra- 
rian must know books well and be 
able to select from the collection one 
which satisfies the need at each par- 
ticular time. A book that is a starting 
point for one adolescent may never 
be a satisfying book for one of his 
friends. Thus the type of individual, 
his particular problem, and the col- 
lection at hand form the elements of 
the laboratory in which the librarian 
is working. 

Reading guidance is individual 
guidance for no two youngsters need 
the same help at exactly the same 
time. For this reason reading scores, 
general aptitude ratings, back- 
grounds, interests, and achievement 
records must be available to the li- 
brarian at a moment’s notice. Each 
year to help only a few students de- 
velop a liking for reading who pre- 
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viously found no satisfaction in it 
gives the librarian a most satisfied 
feeling. 

The student who has no particular 
difficulty with the mechanics of read- 
ing is not overlooked by a librarian 
who assumes the role of guidance 
counselor. Through the elementary 
grades teachers and librarians aim at 
having students read for pleasure, but 
by the time students attain the high 
school age they should be guided into 
reading with definite purposes in 
mind. The philosophy of the school 
and that of the community shapes, 
to a large extent, the philosophy of 
an individual student. In guiding a 
student toward purposeful reading 
one must know and understand his 
philosophy of life. The need for adult 
novels that are suitable for the ado- 
lescent years has been realized and 
through Books for Young People in 
Booklist® such titles are available. 
For many students the knowledge 
that he is actually reading a title 
which appears on one of the adult 
lists gives him sufficient incentive to 
be able to read beyond his ability. 

Education for self-direction, which 
is an ultimate aim of guidance, in- 
volves the developing of discrimina- 
tion, taste and appreciation in read- 
ing. Such training can be achieved 
only through association with many 
books, and this association is best 
made through the library. This is a 
large and difficult task, but is as- 
sumed by “the high school librarian 
who aims to be ‘all things to all 
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men. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Valuable also to a high school guid- 
ance program is the library’s function 
as a center of vocational information. 
Today all progressive educators stress 
the fact that the school in the future 
must do much to help the individual 
student become familiar with his own 

* The Booklist, a Guide to Current Books, (Chi- 


cago, American Library Association). 
* Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 357. 
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abilities and interests and to plan his 
future more intelligently. 


The librarian has a unique oppor- 
tunity to collect vocational informa- 
tion which can be made available to 
all students. She can purchase the 
latest books dealing with vocational 
opportunities, she can collect the 
latest free and inexpensive pamphlets, 
and she can display posters and ar- 
range exhibits to call attention of the 
students to this service. 


But she can do much more than 
have available books and articles on 
careers, she can have vocational 
guides of all types—college catalogs, 
copies of college board examina- 
tions, scholarship requirements, bul- 
letins from schools offering short 
courses in trades, the arts and busi- 
ness, as well as copies of general ex- 
aminations given to prospective office 
workers, salesgirls, etc. 


Trends in business and industry on 
both the national and local level can 
be studied in various classes, but real 
guidance on the selection of and 
preparation for a specific type of job 
is a matter for individual counseling. 
Although the actual administering of 
various vocational inventory tests is 
not a function of the librarian, mak- 
ing the results interpreted from the 
profile sheet available to the librarian 
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can be most valuable in guiding 
adolescents. 

The librarian counsels with indi- 
vidual students and aids them as they 
need to be aided, day by day. With 
the many fluctuations of interest 
which adolescent youngsters exhibit 
in their many approaches to the prob- 
lem of career planning, the librarian 
can be of great help. Biographies and 
career novels can be used to intro- 
duce to students vocations for which 
they show aptitude, but about which 
they know little. 

This ties in with their scholastic 
endeavors. For example, the student 
who thinks of becoming a doctor or 
an engineer, a lawyer or a minister 
is encouraged to strengthen all his 
school work on sound basis so that 
he can pursue the career for which 
he plans. The poor student is urged 
by proper study habits and mental 
discipline to improve his record. 

Many books and pamphlets on 
study habits are available. As the li- 
brarian observes students studying in 
the library she is aware of the great 
number who need to improve their 
study methods. Through individual 
guidance and assistance from such 
books the better students as well as 
poor students have shown marked 
improvement in their scholastic at- 
tainment. 


IASL SPRING CONFERENCE 


AN outstanding three-day confer- 
ence for school librarians in Illinois 
is being planned for April 25, 26, and 
27 at the Broadview Hotel in East St. 
Louis. Originally this conference was 
to have been held at Pere Marquette 
State Park, but because of reserva- 
tion difficulties the site has been 
changed. “The School Library and 
the Guidance Program” has been se- 
lected as the theme; and the speak- 
ers, discussion groups, exhibits and 
demonstrations are planned to give 
concrete suggestions on this subject 
to school librarians. 


FRIDAY’S PROGRAM 


Following registration the after- 
noon will be given over to exhibits 
and demonstrations. Not only many 
commercial exhibitors will be present, 
but also many school library projects 
will be on display. Margaret Herman 
and Mrs. Dorothy White will have 
charge of a materials exhibit from 
the Illinois State Library and will be 
available to discuss books and other 
library materials useful to school 
librarians, teachers and adminis- 


trators which are available for loan 
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at the State Library. Librarians hav- 
ing exhibits which they consider of 
particular interest are asked to con- 
tact the exhibits chairman. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for visits 
to outstanding libraries in the area. 
In addition, there will be library con- 
sultants, including Mildred Nichols 
from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, who will be on hand to 
give you an excellent opportunity to 
talk over your particular library 
problems. The keynote speech will 
be sounded at a dinner meeting Fri- 
day evening. The speaker will be 
Professor E. T. McSwain, Dean of 
the School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, who will address the 
conference on “Teachers and Libra- 
rians: Co-partners in Social Educa- 
tion.” Following the dinner meeting, 
square dancing and a general mixer 
are scheduled. 


SATURDAY’S PROGRAM 

Saturday morning speakers will in- 
clude Mr. Arthur Adams, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who will give a report on “The 
Need for School Librarians in IIli- 
nois.” There will also be a report on 
the introduction of the Evaluation 
Study in Illinois. Following a coffee 
hour, the group will be addressed: by 
a leading psychologist who will speak 
on “A Psychologist Looks at the 
School Guidance Program.” A ques- 
tion period is then scheduled before 
adjourning for lunch. 

Sparking the afternoon session will 
be a panel discussion on “The Li- 
brary’s Role in the Guidance Pro- 
gram.” Members of the panel will in- 
clude outstanding reading, vocational 
and social guidance personnel. After 
coffee, the conference will be divided 
into four main groups in order that 
implications for elementary, second- 
ary, teacher-librarian and unit dis- 
trict librarians may be discussed. 

“Materials Found Vital in the 
Guidance Program” will be the topic 
for Saturday evening and will include 
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books, pamphlets and audio-visual 
materials. There will also be demon- 
strations and present plans include 
asking some local authors and re- 
viewers to take part. 


SUNDAY MORNING 


At the breakfast meeting on Sun- 
day morning the final summing up 
of the conference will take place. An 
opportunity will be given to hear the 
results of discussion groups and other 
overall reports. The conference will 
adjourn at approximately 10:30 to 
enable those traveling by train to 
make connections. 

More complete information on the 
conference will be mailed to school 
librarians and administrators during 
March. The registration committee 
will also send out cards which may 
be returned directly to the Broad- 
view Hotel for room reservations. 
Rates at the hotel are $4 to $5 for 
single rooms per night and $5 to $8 
for double accommodations. Meals 
run approximately $1.25 for breakfast 
to $2.50 for dinners plus tips. 

Frances Lynch, Granite City Com- 
munity Unit, is chairman of the con- 
ference and she is being assisted by 
the following committee: Program 
chairman, Lura Crawford, Oak Park 
High School, Oak Park; Registration, 
Ruth Glass, Belleville Township High 
School, Belleville; Hospitality, Louise 
Anthony, Board of Education, Alton; 
Exhibits, Marguerite Winger, Farra- 
gut High School, Chicago; and Pub- 
licity, Raymond Erbes, Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn. 

The spring work shop last April 
has been acclaimed outstanding by 
almost all who attended. From all 
indications this one should be even 
finer. Of course the real success of 
this or any conference will depend on 
the participation of the school libra- 
rians, school administrators and 
school supervisors. Plan now to at- 
tend this conference and why not 
make your slogan “Meet me in 
(East) St. Louis.” 


. 
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Davin K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








THE LIBRARY OF GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE} 
PATRICIA KNAPP} 


A coLLgcE library inevitably reflects 
the college it serves. It mirrors in es- 
sence the functional relationship of 
the library to the total program of 
the college. A meaningful description 
of George Williams College Library 
must therefore illumine this relation- 
ship. 

First, and most obviously, the book 
collection is determined by the cur- 
riculum. Originally a training school 
for Y.M.C.A. secretaries, George Wil- 


t Drexel Blvd. at 53rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
+ Librarian. 
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liams College in 1933 broadened its 
curriculum to offer liberal arts at the 
junior college level and to provide 
professional education for service in 
all leisure-time, particularly youth- 
serving, agencies. Students specialize 
in group work, health and physical 
education, or recreation. 

The library collection, numbering 
some 25,000 volumes in all, is accord- 
ingly strong in hygiene and health 
education, physical education and 
sports, games and recreation, psy- 
chology, social psychology, and social 
work. Especially notable are the 
holdings in physical education, in the 
dynamics of group relations, and in 
the work of informal education agen- 
cies. The Y.M.C.A. collection in- 
cludes the Weidensall collection of 
manuscripts, bequcathed by Robert 
Weidensall, one of the founders of the 
college and a pioneer of the Y.M.C.A. 
movement in America. Together with 
other materials acquired through the 
60-year history of the college, these 
manuscripts are a rich source of ma- 
terial related to the development of 
the Y.M.C.A. 

Located on the south side of Chi- 
cago, George Williams is a small col- 
lege in a big city. The library is small, 
too, but it is supplemented by the 
great libraries of the city easily ac- 
cessible to students and faculty. In 
its acquisitions program the library 
can afford to specialize in those titles 
uniquely suited to its own curricular 
needs, since the highly recommended 
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“well-balanced” collection is readily 
available in public libraries and in 
university and research libraries near 
at hand. 

The size of the college is reflected 
not only in the library’s collection but 
also in its services. The library can 
provide individualized service for a 
faculty of less than 25 full time peo- 
ple, for a student body of less than 
400. It is possible to adjust the circu- 
lation rules to the needs of small 
classes or individuals within these 
classes. Overnight reserve may be 
necessary for a long list of required 
readings, while a one-week loan may 
be better suited to a book report or 
project assignment. 

This kind of individualized service 
reflects more than merely the size of 
the clientele. It reflects, also, the edu- 
cational philosophy of the college. 
The faculty of George Williams Col- 
lege have declared themselves to be 
concerned with the education of the 
whole person—not with training of 
the mind alone. Their goal is func- 
tional education and they recognize 
the potential educational value of 
every experience. 

Most of the students have part- 
time jobs in leisure-time agencies in 
the city. The importance with which 
such work experience is regarded is 
reflected in the fact that reserve books 
are loaned for overnight use at noon 
when students leave for their jobs. 
Moreover, because students are ex- 
pected to apply on the job many of 
the skills and techniques acquired in 
the classroom, the library provides 
program materials for use in recrea- 
tional and athletic activities. Often a 
student is influential in introducing 
up-to-date program materials to the 
permanent staff of the agency he 
works in. Thus the library provides 
an indirect extension service to com- 
munity agencies. 

Again, because of its emphasis up- 
on the education of the whole person, 
the college is much concerned with 
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the extra-curricular life of the stu- 
dent. This emphasis affects the col- 
lection and the service of the library 
in that the library staff cooperates 
in the provision of materials for as- 
semblies, conferences, talent shows 
and other such programs. 


Another concept which is part of 
the college philosophy of education 
is that the college is a laboratory of 
democratic living. The library per- 
sonnel policy and practice is non- 
discriminatory like the admissions 
policy and practice of the college. 
The library, furthermore, has fre- 
quent opportunity to serve as a me- 
dium of education in democratic liv- 
ing. Thus individualized service, the 
flexibility of library rules to meet in- 
dividual needs, is interpreted as con- 
cern for the individual together with 
concern for the total group. Although 
it has been found that fines cannot 
be eliminated, they are muted. The 
student who frequently returns books 
late is interviewed sympathetically. 
After he understands the problem of 
justly spreading the use of books 
among those who need them, he is 
asked to set his own fine, at a rate 
which will hurt just enough to remind 
him of the needs of others. 


These are evidences of the reflec- 
tion in the library’s holdings and in 
its services of the essential charac- 
teristics of the college. A more illumi- 
nating discussion of this relationship, 
however, may be afforded by some 
illustrations of the ways in which this 
relationship is developed. A library 
presents a true image of a college to 
the degree that it becomes an integral 
part of the college program. Such in- 
tegration takes place primarily 
through integration of the library 
personnel into the personnel pattern 
of the total institution. 

At George Williams the faculty 
status of the librarian implies more 
than the right to attend faculty meet- 
ings. It implies a full share of com- 
mittee responsibility, a proportionate 
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share of teaching and administrative 
responsibility. The librarian may 
serve on the faculty committee re- 
sponsible for working with students 
on the extra-curricular program. He 
is always a member of a curriculum 
committee, frequently in a position to 
help with major curriculum revision. 
He is assigned as a faculty advisor in 
the decentralized counselling plan of 
the college. The present librarian 
teaches, when assigned, freshman 
composition, study methods, remedial 
English, and is dissertation secretary. 
Of course to compensate for such 
non-library functions the library staff 
is larger than might be expected in 
so small a college. 

Such a variety of functions can 
provide valuable background for the 
process of integrating the library into 
the total college program. The close 
relationship with faculty furnishes 
understanding of faculty interests 
basic to the selection of books which 
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will be useful and used. The close 
relationship with students furnishes 
understanding of student problems 
basic to the provision of functional 
service. Through work on curriculum 
committees the librarian is able to 
keep the collection abreast of curricu- 
lum changes in the college and is, at 
the same time, in a position to influ- 
ence such changes by providing in- 
formation about current develop- 
ments in the academic world. 

It is this kind of integrated func- 
tioning which brings into final focus 
the image of the college as it is re- 
flected in its library. George Williams 
College Library is a small library, de- 
veloped to fit the specialized needs 
of the students and faculty of the 
small college it serves. It is an inti- 
mate library, able to provide individ- 
ualized service. And it is a functional 
library, knit into a total college pro- 
gram through close personnel rela- 
tionships. 


* ¢ & *& & 





Labor? 


Portuguese. 





DID YOU KNOW YOUR STATE LIBRARY HAS: 


Such specialized biographical references as 
East (U.S.), Who’s who in the Midwest, and Who’s who in 


Linguaphone recordings in conversational American English? 
They’re for D. P.’s or anybody else who wants to learn English, 
with the accompanying texts in French, German, Spanish and 


Elements of Design, a display of 24 posters prepared by the 
Museum of Modern Art—a very interesting and instructive 
exhibit is available for loan? 


Who's who in the 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Epwarp G. STRABLE, Editor* 








SERVICE TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS AS A FUNCTION 
OF A “CLEARING HOUSE” LIBRARY 


MARGARET H. 


Since the primary function of the 
Joint Reference Library of the Public 
Administration Clearing House is 
service to the associations of govern- 
ment officials at 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, its service to the offi- 
cials themselves is achieved princi- 
pally by osmosis through these pro- 
fessional groups. 

A state senator asks his legislative 
reference librarian what steps have 
been taken by other states in setting 
up “Little Hoover Commissions”. A 
city public works director may be 
concerned about the advisability of 
painting the fire-plugs yellow or the 
park benches blue. Pigeons, parking, 
revenue bonds are other recurrent 





¢ On staff of Joint Reference Library, 1313 E. 
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problems with which an official -may 
be harried. How do these government 
employees attempt to solve these and 
other problems? Those who are mem- 
bers of one of the professional asso- 
ciations of the “1313” group very 
likely will turn to it immediately for 
advice, confident of receiving answers 
on which they can base informed de- 
cisions or convince a legislature or a 
city council. 

Although each of these organiza- 
tions is entirely independent of the 
others, they share a common purpose 
of assisting public officials in improv- 
ing the functions of government and 
are able to cooperate with each other 
in many ways. Public Administration 
Clearing House provides several com- 
mon services for the other groups. 
The purpose of the Clearing House is 
to facilitate the interchange of infor- 
mation, points of view, ideas, and ex- 
perience among organizations of pub- 
lic officials, organizations of citizens, 
and other groups which are planning 
for improvements in the administra- 
tive technique of government; to en- 
courage closer cooperation among 
these groups; and to assist in making 
available to each group the informa- 
tion and technical resources and ex- 
perience at the disposal of other or- 
ganizations, thus preventing over- 
lapping of program and duplication 
of effort. 

Among the services maintained by 
the Clearing House is the Joint Ref- 
erence Library through which mate- 
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rials collected by each organization 
are made available to the others. The 
nine members of the library staff 
share the varied duties of indexing 
and filing material received, provid- 
ing reference service, preparing spe- 
cial bibliographies, and publishing the 
weekly accessions list described 
below.’ 

A cliché in the field of public ad- 
ministration is the “passion for 
anonymity” attributed to the public 
servant. Consider the intensity of this 
passion in a library which serves the 
organizations which serve the serv- 
ants. Through membership in one or 
more of the organizations located at 
“1313”, the public official has access 
to the resources of the Joint Refer- 
ence Library although he may have 
no idea that such a library exists. 
The Joint Reference Library as a 
division of the Public Administration 
Clearing House emphasizes its service 
function to the organizations; the or- 
ganizations in turn stress their assist- 
ance to their members. 

If we follow the steps taken to an- 
swer the question of the state senator 
mentioned above, we can see how the 
process of osmosis works in the Joint 
Reference Library service to officials 
through an organization. Having ex- 
hausted her own files, the legislative 
reference librarian would next turn to 
the Council of State Governments, 
the “1313” agency dedicated to serv- 
ice to the states. In order to co-ordi- 
nate the records kept by the Council 
and the Library, copies of reports col- 
lected from the states by the Council 
are assigned subject headings by the 
Librarian of the Joint Reference Li- 
brary. Most of these reports are 
available in the Library through de- 
posit either by the Council or by an- 
other agency which may have re- 
ceived the same reports. As many as 





1¥For a fuller description of the internal organi- 
zation of the library see Lucile L. Keck, “The 
Joint Reference Library of Public Administration 
Clearing House.” ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, May, 
1947, p. 203-205. 
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three copies of a particular document 
may be kept, and by common agree- 
ment the first ones to reach the Li- 
brary are processed and additional 
copies discarded. Thus, the legisla- 
tive reference librarian may receive 
a package of pamphlets on articles on 
state reorganization plans sent) by the 
Council of State Government but 
bearing a variety of clues to the kind 
of cooperation practiced at “1313.” 
Most of the material will be stamped 
“Joint Reference Library” and may 
in addition have the mark of original 
ownership of whichever eamepeation 
sent the copy to Joint Reference Li- 
brary—the Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, or the American Public 
Welfare Association. Thus the re- 
sources of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the Joint Reference Library 
and those of the entire “1313” group 
are utilized to exhaust available in- 
formation on “Little Hoover Com- 
missions” so that service to members 
may be maintained at the highest 
possible level. 

Because the collection is intended 
primarily for the staffs of the asso- 
ciations served by the Library, single 
copies of pamphlets must be on hand 
for reference purposes and are not 
loaned. Whenever a duplicate is 
available, however, it may be sent out 
for use of the inquirer for a period 
of three weeks or a month. If there 
is no loan copy, the research worker 
abstracts pertinent parts of a report 
or asks the Library to compile a bib- 
liography of available sources of in- 
formation. The official will often then 
find the magazines cited are in his 
own library and will order for him- 
self copies of useful studies brought 
to his attention. 


In addition to the services included 
in membership, several associations 
offer subscriptions to special advisory 
services on those state or municipal 
problems which require intensive and 
expensive research. For example, the 
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International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation maintains the Management 
Information Service, “a service by 
mail to cities at an annual subscrip- 
tion fee based on population.” Sim- 
ilar reporting is available from the 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials and the American Society of 
Planning Officials. To such projects, 
the Library also provides whatever 
materials are available in its files. 
Often the special service staff assem- 
bles additional material on a specific 
subject and when its report has been 
compiled, this collection is sent to the 
Library for general use. Referral to 
other experts is often made by the 
Library and through such cooperative 
efforts the official is certain to receive 
a reliable consensus of current prac- 
tices. The city planner who asks his 
association, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, for information 
about a new subdivision not only re- 
ceives expert advice from the plan- 
ners but may also learn of the finan- 
cial aspects of extending utility lines 
from a staff member of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association or the 
practical solutions for installing a 
sewer system from a consultant for 
the American Public Works Associa- 
tion. Questions directed to a mem- 
ber’s association will, of coursé, be 
answered by that association, but the 
entire facilities of a varied group of 
experts will go into the final response. 
If an agency writes to more than one 
organization at “1313” for informa- 
tion on the same question, it is need- 
lessly duplicating its effort. The Li- 
brary is in an especially advantageous 
position to discover such duplication 
and to prevent wasted efforts. This 
clearing function is one of the most 
fundamental services provided by the 
Library and the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House in promoting 
more efficient service to the public 
official and the public. 


Government officials in Chicago 
sometimes call the Library directly 
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for information. Spot questions such 
as “What is the rate of family forma- 
tion in Lake County, Indiana?” can 
be answered as soon as the librarian 
understands that the inquirer wants 
to know how many marriages took 
place in that county last year. Ques- 
tions involving further research, how- 
ever, will certainly be cleared with 
the association most closely con- 
cerned with the field of the inquiry. 
Sometimes the librarian calls back to 
say, “We have only this information 
on your problem. We have checked 
with your association and have 
learned that there is nothing further 
available now.” Such a reply serves 
the dual purpose of saving a second 
call to the organization and at the 
same time reminds the official that he 
does have a professional association 
to which he can turn for help. 

Some questions properly come to 
the Library either directly or by re- 
ferral; naturally those concerning 
library service and methods of estab- 
lishing a public administration library 
are legitimately directed to JRL. Ad- 
vice on setting up files, acquiring ma- 
terial, and establishing efficient serv- 
ice in fields where even last month’s 
statistics may already be too his- 
torical is given constantly to libra- 
rians and public administrators. 

Suppose a city department of hous- 
ing or redevelopment decides to pro- 
vide library facilities for its research 
staff. If the head of this department 
asks assistance from his association, 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials, he will be referred to the 
Joint Reference Library for help in 
setting up a library. The first word of 
advice he receives is, “Get a trained 
librarian.” The second will be an in- 
vitation to visit the Joint Reference 
Library to find out how its methods 
can be adapted to the particular 
needs of a special agency. Such vis- 
itors as well as those who cannot visit 
the Library rely heavily upon a man- 
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ual’ originally compiled in 1934 and 
last revised in 1948 under the au- 
spices of the Social Science Group of 
Special Libraries Association. 

Each week the Library publishes 
Recent Publications on Governmental 
Problems, a_ checklist of current 
books, pamphlets and periodical lit- 
erature in the field of public adminis- 
tration. Copies are circulated to the 
organizations as a library service and 
subscriptions are available to others 
at $6 a year. Many librarians use the 
list for checking orders since it repre- 
sents an up-to-date selection of mate- 
rials on many specific problems in 
various fields of government. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter indicates 
the wide distribution of the list: ““Ap- 
parently you have a very large read- 
ing of your publications for we have 
received numerous requests . . . from 
throughout the entire United States 
and the Philippine Islands.” The in- 
dexing of periodicals is an especially 
valuable feature since many of the 
magazines analyzed are not included 
in the standard indexes. With the 
multiple demands on his time, the 
busy official could not possibly dis- 
cover for himself all the articles of 
which he might like to know. In ef- 
fect, the librarian reads the magazines 
for him and culls from the mass of 
printed matter those references which 
seem significant and worth his atten- 
tion. 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in recent years has been the 
amount of assistance given to state 
and local officials in other countries. 
As the center of research in public 
administration in the United States, 
“1313” has been a natural host for 
government officials from all over the 
world. Sometimes the Library is 

2Special Libraries Association. Social Science 
Group. Public administration libraries; a manual 
of practice, prepared by a Committee of the . . . 
(with book lists in Chapter II revised, 1948). 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 50th 


Street, Chicago, 1948. 91 pages. Publication no. 


102. $2.50. 
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merely part of the general building 
tour; often, however, several days or 
weeks may be spent in library re- 
search by the city engineer from 
Egypt, the tax collector from Israel, 
the personnel director of a German 
city, the librarian from Latin America 
or New Zealand. Such visitors do in- 
tensive research on American meth- 
ods and achievements in their own 
field. If the staff member can also 
say, “Here is an article about your 
own city”, there is a delight of recog- 
nition in finding something familiar 
so far from home. As in its other re- 
lationships, the Library assists these 
foreign visitors through the particular 
organizations which are their hosts. 


Another part of the Clearing 
House’s expanding interest in inter- 
national aspects of government has 
been the selection and acquisition of 
basic libraries in public administra- 
tion for the use of research workers 
and government officials in other 
countries. In this work the Joint Ref- 
erence Library plays an active role. 
Donations of duplicate items from 
the various groups at “1313” as well 
as purchased copies of new books 
have been sent to Japan, Germany, 
Belgium and Greece, either directly 
or through the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the United States Book Ex- 
change. It is easy to imagine a gov- 
ernment official in another country 
studying American methods of per- 
sonnei administration from books 
marked with the stamps “Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly” and “Joint Reference 
Library”, agencies whose names may 
mean nothing to him although their 
contribution to his information and 
performance may mean a great deal. 
Such a picture illustrates again the 
conviction of the Joint Reference Li- 
brary and the entire “1313” group 
that personal credit and publicity is 
secondary; at home or abroad, the 
fundamental aim of promoting better 
public service comes first. 
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THE PLACE OF ARCHIVES IN GOVERNMENT+ 
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P ropasty most of us, when we think 
of archives, have a mental picture 
of an old monk bending over a beau- 
tiful illuminated manuscript in the 
scriptorium of a monastery. Of course 
we know that State records are not 
illuminated manuscripts, and those of 
you who have followed our exhibits 
in the State Archives are aware that 
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very few of our records are suffi- 
ciently photogenic to make an inter- 
esting display without much collat- 
eral illustrative material. Very few 
government workers, however, quite 
realize to what extent record making 
has been revolutionized since the be- 
ginning of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, or, what is more 
important, that until very recently 
Illinois officials have been handi- 
capped in record making and disposal 
by obsolete records laws which ante- 
date that revolution. 

In the early days of Illinois govern- 
ment no State office had many em- 
ployees and the quantity of records 
produced very small. Our slang phrase 
“Keep that under your hat” refers 
to the habit of Lincoln and many 
of his contemporaries of carrying 
their papers in their “stove pipe” hats 
much as present day lawyers and 
business men carry brief cases. There 
is one amusing instance in Illinois 
history of a legislative clerk reporting 
that a gust of wind had blown away 
both his hat and the enrolled bill 
which he was cariying in it, on his 
way back from taking the bill to the 
Governor for the latter’s signature. 
The members of the General Assem- 
bly were not quite sure how to han- 
dle this situation but finally passed 
a joint resolution explaining what 
had happened, nullifying the original 
document and ordering a re-engross- 
ing and resigning of the bill. 


Paper and parchment were scarce 
and expensive. Records were not set 
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down in writing unless they were im- 
portant. Such records might be called, 
for want of a better term, “record 
records.” These consist of: First, offi- 
cial documents given as an expression 
of some legal right, such as deeds 
and patents for real estate, contracts, 
bonds and like instruments. Second, 
registers of facts kept by the govern- 
ment to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals or of the government, or to 
record official acts. Examples are reg- 
isters of wills, marriages, official reg- 
isters of duly commissioned civil and 
military personnel, proceedings of 
official boards and the file of docu- 
ments presented to those boards for 
action. 

The invention of cheap sulphide 
paper, of the typewriter, of the mime- 
ograph, and more recently, of punch 
card tabulators and microfilm, have 
revolutionized record making facili- 
ties. The first non-rag paper appears 
in Illinois State records shortly be- 
fore 1840, the first typewritten docu- 
ment found in the Archives is dated 
1876. 


Parallel to these new facilities for 
making records there developed in- 
creasing complexity in governmental 
organization. The number of func- 
tions to be performed and the rapidly 
growing number of employees made 
it increasingly difficult for executives 
to keep track of what was going on 
in their offices. Just as manufacturers 
hit upon the idea of the assembly 
line as a means of dividing mechan- 
ical processes to the point where 
more people could do more work with 
less supervision, so administrators 
turned increasingly to the use of 
forms and multiple copies of docu- 
ments as a means of dividing and at 
the same time controlling the work 
of their subordinates. 

The period of rapid expansion in 
the creation of records began, as we 
stated before, in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The National 
Archives surveys showed that federal 
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records for the period 1917 to 1930 
equalled the bulk of all such records 
from 1776 to 1917, and that the rec- 
ords for the period from 1930 to 1940 
equalled the quantity for those two 
periods together, while World War II 
piled up records in astronomical pro- 
portions. The same story could be 
told for the State Archives of Illinois. 

The creation of records was until 
quite recently a matter of expediency. 
Each new executive demonstrated 
what a bright young man he was by 
the number of new forms he devised 
and the new filing system he installed. 
Emphasis was all upon how to ac- 
complish today’s work most expedi- 
tiously, but no thought was given as 
to how the resultant records could be 
used in the future. No attempt was 
made to segregate the ephemeral 
from the permanent material—every- 
thing was filed together. 


The inevitable happened—no agen- 
cy could afford the amount of stor- 
age space required to keep every- 
thing. Only the executive was capable 
of sorting the wheat from the chaff, 
and he had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to do so. Increasingly depart- 
ment heads and division chiefs were 
irritated by the inability of file clerks 
to produce older records needed for 
purposes of consultation. 


The Archives Department, origin- 
ally in most states looked upon as a 
luxury—a place to preserve “his- 
torical” documents — were inundated 
with records in which the depart- 
ments could not locate needed docu- 
ments, but which, by some sort of 
magic, the archivist was supposed to 
be able to service quickly and effi- 
ciently. Soon even the archival sys- 
tem threatened to break down. Many 
department heads simply closed their 
eyes to periodical cleaning out of 
storerooms, despite Section 401 (Sect. 
176 or 1874 act) of chapter 38 of the 
Criminal Code which sets a penalty 
of from one to seven years in the 
penitentiary if “any person what- 
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soever shall steal, embezzle, alter, 
corrupt, withdraw, falsify, or avoid 
any record... .” 

This section of the criminal code 
has come down to us, unaltered, from 
the criminal code of 1845, written 
thirty years before the typewriter 
and its train of record multiplying 
facilities. In 1845, to paraphrase Ger- 
trude Stein, “a record is a record is 
a record,” and if this law were inter- 
preted narrowly, any slip of paper 
that fluttered into an office would 
constitute a record. The obvious ab- 
surdity of a law which makes no dis- 
tinction between a clerk’s requisition 
for a pencil and the enrolled Consti- 
tution of the State, naturally bred 
contempt towards its observance. We 
know of no instance where a State 
official has ever been prosecuted un- 
der this Act for destruction of records 
except where he was accused of doing 
away with a record to cover up an 
otherwise criminal procedure. How- 
ever, many an executive has been em- 


barrassed and handicapped by his in- 


ability to produce documents which 
had been inadvertently lost or de- 
stroyed. 


More precise definitions of the 
terms “records” and “non record ma- 
terials” were attempted in the 1951 
revision of the State Records Com- 
mission. The Commission is also au- 
thorized by this law to give further 
interpretations to the term “non rec- 
ord materials.” 


State officials are now aware of the 
connection between efficiency in their 
records system and in their office or- 
ganization. A new profession, called 
records management, is emerging. Be- 
cause this work is so new there are 
as yet few practitioners. In 1950 the 
Congress passed a law requiring each 
federal department to employ a full 
time records management officer 
whose duty is to coordinate all rec- 
ords systems in the department and 
to engineer the records created to the 
precise needs of the agency. Thus, in- 
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stead of the old time sorting out of 
permanent from obsolete records after 
the records have accumulated, the 
records management program will in- 
dicate, at the time the records come 
into existence, which records shall be 
deemed of permanent value and how 
long each category of records needs 
to be retained for administrative pur- 
poses. Furthermore, records manage- 
ment sees to it that there are no gaps 
in the information which should be 
filed. 


We in Illinois are working towards 
planned records systems, each de- 
signed for the needs of the depart- 
ment, and implemented by retention 
schedules which will permit depart- 
ments to make appropriate disposal 
of their records as soon as each cate- 
gory of records ceases to have further 
value for administrative purposes of 
the department of origin, such dis- 
posal to include transfer of non cur- 
rent records to the State archives, 
substitution of microfilm copies for 
originals and destruction of complete- 
ly obsolete records. Several depart- 
ments had secured legislation prior to 
1951 which permitted retention 
schedules for some of their records. It 
is difficult, however, to define cate- 
gories of records in sufficient preci- 
sion for such legislation. Some of 
these laws were too narrow in scope, 
some gave dangerously broad powers 
of decision to administrators who in 
ordering destruction of records might 
not take in to consideration poten- 
tial values of records for other than 
current administrative use. 


The Schaeffer Commission to 
Study State Government recom- 
mended that the State Records Com- 
mission should be enlarged by the 
addition of representatives of the le- 
gal and financial departments of the 
State, and that this Commission re- 
view and approve all proposals re- 
lating to records destruction. The 
67th General Assembly which met in 
1951 revised the 1943 State Records 
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Act accordingly. The ex officio mem- 
bers were abolished, the Archivist of 
the Illinois State Library and the 
State Historian are Chairman and 
Secretary, respectively, the State Li- 
brarian was continued as a member 
and two new members were added, 
namely, the Attorney General and the 
Director of Finance. Section 7 was 
added, which reads, “Regardless of 
other authorization to the contrary, 
no record shall be disposed of by any 
agency of the State unless approval 
of the State Records Commission is 
first obtained.” Pending the issuance 
of opinions by the Attorney General 
as to problems which have arisen 
with respect to interpreting the pow- 
ers of the Commission under the law, 
no further discussion of the newly 
reorganized State Records Commis- 
sion will be given here. Copies of the 
Rules and Regulations and Applica- 
tion Forms can be secured from the 
Archivist’s office. 


Most of this audience is familiar 
with the operation of the Archives 
Department of the Illinois State Li- 
brary so that it is unnecessary to 
elaborate here upon the various func- 
tions of that institution. The principal 
functions of your Illinois Archives 
are (1) the housing of permanent 
State records in two types of vaults, 
archival and departmental; (2) ad- 
visory services to State and local offi- 
cials and to other interested parties; 
and (3) the Photographic Laboratory 
which does work not only for the Ar- 
chives Division but also for all de- 
partments of the State Library and 
for the Secretary of State’s Office. 


In general, records which are 
housed in the State Archives proper 
must be consulted at the Archives 
Building under the supervision of the 
Archives staff. Records in Depart- 
mental vaults are subject to the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ments to which they belong, the De- 
partments alone have access to those 
records, and documents may be re- 
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moved from the files for Depart- 
mental Office use at the discretion of 
the Department. Many State officials 
are confused as to the types of rec- 
ords suitable for transfer to the Ar- 
chives and those which they should 
place in Departmental Vaults. A dis- 
cussion of that subject will follow in 
the latter section of this paper. 


Housing of permanent State rec- 
ords and security microfilm copies of 
State and County records in the Ar- 
chives vaults (i.e., of records placed 
under the legal custody of the Archi- 
vist), includes physical care of the 
records and servicing reference calls 
for their use. Physical care involves 
placement in proper filing equipment, 
keeping the records free from deterio- 
ration caused by dirt and deleterious 
atmospheric conditions and repair 
where necessary. Reference calls re- 
quire the making of inventories, 
guides, indexes and other finding tools 
to facilitate rapid service; also a 
knowledge of the history of the de- 
velopment of the functions of State 
Departments to enable us to under- 
stand the objectives and contents of 
non-current records. This specialized 
acquaintance with older departmental 
organizations and records which it is 
the business of the Archives Depart- 
ment to have, permits more adequate 
service than can be given by clerks 
who can only be expected to know 
present day procedures. 


The advisory services offered by 
the Archives Department takes the 
form of advice on problems relating 
to records management and partici- 
pation in the work State Records 
Commission by the State Librarian 
and the Archivist. Advice on records 
management concerns disposal of 
records, planning of records systems 
to keep down the bulk, and advice 
on proposed microfilming projects 
(what and where applicable, and 
equipment). Properly speaking, the 
creation of records is the function of 
the Department and not of the Ar- 
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chivist whose principal duty it is to 
take care of the permanent records 
entrusted to her. However, until the 
various Departments are able to set 
up their own Records Management 
programs, the Archives Department 
is probably in the best position of 
any to be helpful in such matters. 
These advisory services on records to 
State officials are also available, on 
request, to county and other local 
officials through the Field Visitor for 
Archives. A most important phase of 
our work with county officials is free 
housing of insurance microfilm copies 
of county records. These microfilms 
are deposited under seal and are sub- 
ject to orders by the county board. 
They are not open for reference use. 

The Photographic Laboratory is 
equipped to do still photography (in- 
cluding pictures in color and slides), 
photostating, microphotography and 
movies. The Laboratory does all the 
publicity photography for the Secre- 
tary of State’s Office and the State 
Library. This includes not only pic- 
tures to accompany press releases, but 
illustrations for reports and for ex- 
hibit purposes. The pictures in the bi- 
ennial Illinois Blue Book issued by 
the Secretary of State, except some 
of those supplied by other Depart- 
ments to illustrate their operations, 
are the product of this Laboratory. 


The photostat is used to do copy 
work required by all departments of 
the State Library. Also, since it is the 
type of machine equipped to copy on 
double faced emulsion paper, we do 
direct recording for certain depart- 
ments of the Secretary of State, no- 
tably the Corporation Department. 
Enlargements from microfilm are also 
made through a special attachment 
to the photostat. 


The microfilm section of the Lab- 
oratory is equipped with both a port- 
able and a large size machine, the 
latter taking copies of extra large and 
bound volumes. Owning our own pro- 
cessing machine and enlargers, we are 
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able to give quick service to patrons 
desiring copies of archival records. 
The camera is also used for copying 
documents for the library where we 
can only borrow a copy, also in mak- 
ing copies of rare items for inter- 
library loans. We are not equipped to 
do microfilming for large scale proj- 
ects. The making of records on film 
is, as stated above, the responsibility 
of the Department involved, a proc- 
ess of creation, in contradistinction 
to the process of preservation, the lat- 
ter function only being that of an 
archival agency. The microfilming 
needs of the various Departments call 
for individual study and selection of 
type of equipment needed to do the 
particular work contemplated. 

Since the records officers of the 
various Departments show some de- 
gree of confusion over what types of 
records are suitable for transfer to the 
Archives Buildin g— which types 
should go to the Archives Vaults and 
which types are suitable for transfer 
to their own Departmental Vaults, it 
may be helpful to discuss some of our 
recommendations in this respect. 

First of all, the Archives Building 
is not a warehouse. The expensive 
construction used, fireproofing and 
other safety devices, air conditioning 
and the finest of equipment, limited 
the size of building which could be 
erected under available appropria- 
tions. We often call the Archives 
Building the “safety deposit box” for 
State records. To ensure that the 
more important records shall not be 
crowded out by trivia, it is necessary 
to be selective and to limit the rec- 
ords acceptable for housing in the 
building to permanent, original rec- 
ords. 

What types of records are accept- 
able? The initiative as to whether a 
certain category of records shall be 
deposited in the Archives vaults (that 
is, with legal jurisdiction relin- 
quished to the Archives Department), 
is left to the Department to which 
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the records appertain. Legal and use 
limitations to deposit in the State Ar- 
chives are best understood by the 
State official concerned. By and large, 
the following categories of records are 
considered suitable for transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the Archives Depart- 
ment. Some of the examples cited 
might of course be listed in more than 
one of the classifications below. 


1) Historical Treasures. Examples 
of such records now in the State Ar- 
chives are the first State Constitution 
(1818), the earliest Cahokia notary 
record (1737-68), the territorial Ex- 
ecutive Register (1809), the Journals 
of the Territorial General Assembly 
(1812-18), the first census (1818), 
records of Lincoln’s service in the 
General Assembly, and the Enrolled 
Laws starting with 1812 and contain- 
ing many interesting documents such 
as the first free school law, early 
charters of towns, cities, schools, rail- 
roads and businesses. In saying that 
records of historical importance are 
suitable for transfer to the Archives, 
it should be noted that the practice 
of abstracting individual documents 
from files to put them in the Archives 
is frowned upon, since integrity of 
files is a basic principle in archival 
administration. The whole file for the 
periods covered should be transferred. 


2) Records deposited for safekeep- 
ing because of their extreme value. 
Among such records now in the IIli- 
nois Archives are the Constitution of 
1870 and the records of the Constitu- 
tional Convention which wrote it; 
the deeds and abstracts to the real 
estate which the State owns; the en- 
rolled laws; interstate compacts; cor- 
poration reports; and insurance mi- 
crofilm copies. Some of these records 
are current records which for obvious 
or security reasons are in need of 
special protection. Departments de- 
positing current records may impose 
reasonable restrictions on use of the 
records, such as requiring that the 
Department be called upon to secure 
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and issue information from the rec- 
ords. 


3) Records still in active use, but 
for purposes other than administra- 
tion of the Department in which they 
originated. For instance, the service 
records of Illinois soldiers in the Civil 
War are referred to heavily by per- 
sons writing family histories, seeking 
admission into hereditary societies, 
marking graves and by other states 
completing their G.A.R._ records. 
There is no reason why these records, 
which have no relation to the civil de- 
fense activities which are the main 
duties of the Adjutant General, 
should be serviced by his staff. To 
the information found in these rec- 
ords the Archives Department is often 
able to add helpful collateral data, 
saving the patron the necessity of 
writing to two departments. 

The Illinois and Michigan canal 
records include, among other items, 
records of sales of canal lands and 
original field survey notes. These 
land records are in frequent use by 
abstract companies and lawyers in 
clearing titles and dovetail with col- 
lateral records from the Executive 
Department of the Secretary of 
State’s office. The original field notes, 
often merely pencilled notations, are 
proving invaluable in establishing the 
State’s right of way for the new su- 
perhighway into Chicago which is to 
supersede the old canal. 

The census records, originally 
taken to form the basis for appor- 
tionment of representation in the 
General Assembly and the Congress, 
are now used entirely for genealogical 
purposes. How we now wish that 
those who planned the forms had 
thought of a few additional items 
which could so easily have been in- 
cluded and which would provide so 
many missing links in family his- 
tories! 

When the State Architect restored 
the old Vandalia State House a few 
years ago he depended quite largely 
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upon legislative inventories, contracts 
and allusions in the Journals of the 
General Assembly. The early elec- 
tion records might also be cited as 
one of many records used now chiefly 
for historical purposes — and for 
settling election bets. 


4) A fourth type of records suit- 
able for the Archives are records hav- 
ing no further administrative use, but 
with present or potential research 
value. An excellent example is the 
series of Agricultural Statistics taken 
jointly by the State and federal Agri- 
cultural Departments. These show 
for each farm in the State the varie- 
ties of crops and livestock produced, 
in what quantity, the sales prices, 
profits and losses, number of acres, 
whether the land is owned or rented 
by the farmer, and other matters. 
These are of slight interest at present 
but we suspect that the economic his- 
torian of fifty years hence will be 
thrilled by this detailed information 
about the revolution from corn as the 
principal Illinois crop to the more 
diversified farming of today, and be 
able to study the effect of mechan- 
ization and other social factors on 
sizes and ownership of farms. 


5) Where microfilm has been sub- 
stituted for original records for office 
use, it is sometimes desirable or 
necessary to preserve the original 
records, and in that case the Archives 
is the proper place in which to pre- 
serve them. Two instances come to 
mind. The World War I bonus rec- 
ords were badly charred and par- 
tially destroyed in the State Arsenal 
Fire of 1934. The Adjutant General 
has microfilmed these documents for 
office use and deposited the originals 
in the State Archives. 

The Department of Registration 
and Education has kept its appli- 
cation files on professional licenses 
in its Department Vault in the 
Archives Building. Efficient adminis- 
tration demands such frequent con- 
sultation of the records that the De- 
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partment is now microfilming the file 
for office use and depositing the per- 
manent original records in the 
Archives. 


6) Inactive records which can be 
serviced adequately without removal 
from the Archives Building. Example 
of such records are minutes and 
other records of boards and commis- 
sions superseded by the Code 
Offices (e.g., minutes of the old 
Board of Administration,) deposited 
by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare; and superseded registers of the 
predecessors of the Department of 
Mines and Minerals. The Insurance 
Department, for instance, has de- 
posited its older, very bulky, reports 
by insurance companies. 

Just in passing, it may be of in- 
terest to note how the records in the 
State Archives are used. For the past 
biennium 76% of our reference calls 
related to State business, 16% to 
family history, 6% to history, and 
2% to advisory services. Under the 
classification “family history” we in- 
clude service on military service 
records from the Adjutant General’s 
office, which we have through the 
Spanish American war. Some of these 
calls still include pension and civil 
service status claims, requests from 
other states for completing their 
records on Illinois veterans who later 
lived in those states, and for in- 
formation useful in marking graves, 
all of which might properly be added 
to the list of references for State 
business. The relatively low percent- 
age of calls for genealogy and his- 
tory is accounted for by the fact that 
the Illinois State Historical Library, 
a separate institution, performs many 
functions ordinarily assumed by the 
State archival agency. 

What sort of records should be de- 
posited in the Departmental Vaults? 
As stated above, the records in the 
Departmental Vaults are those per- 
manent records still in semi current 
administrative use, over which the 
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Department retains immediate juris- 
diction. The Archives Department 
through its charge-out system for the 
keys issued to authorized clerks, 
keeps track, for the convenience of 
the Department head, of the goings 
and comings to these vaults, but the 
Archivist and her staff have no access 
to these vaults. Records may be re- 
moved for office use without any 
checking with or interference by the 
archival staff. Some of the many 
more important State records which 
the Departments have felt need the 
physical and moral protection of the 
Archives Building are the following: 

1) Supreme Court case records, 
1818— 

2) Civil Service Commission. Case 
records on State civil service em- 
ployees. 

3) State Treasurer. Record of war- 
rants issue; bond registers. 

4) Auditor of Public Accounts. 
Record of warrants cashed and can- 
celled. The basic land records of the 
State; the surveys and sales records 
of the U. S. Land Offices in Illinois; 
sales of State owned lands. 

5) Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, Mine maps (being originals of 
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those used by the Mine Rescue Sta- 
tions). 

6) Division of Architecture and 
Engineering, Department of Public 
Works and Buildings. Original plans, 
specifications and contracts for State 
buildings. 

7) Department of Insurance. The 
“official file” on authorizations of in- 
surance companies doing business in 
Illinois. 

8) Teachers’ Retirement System. 
Case records on teachers paying into 
or receiving benefits under the Sys- 
tem. 

9) Division of Vital Statistics, De- 
partment of Public Health. Original 
birth and death certificates. 


10) Secretary of State as recording 
officer for the Governor. Applications 
for pardon and commutation of sen- 
tence. 


11) Adjutant General. Service rec- 
ords for the Illinois National Guard. 


The Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library will be glad to 
offer any assistance in its power in 
relation to the housing or other care 
of public records. 


* * & *& * 








Are you planning for a summer reading project at the library? 
Possibly you could use more copies of some titles as well as addi- 
tional titles. Why not borrow from the Illinois State Library as 
many as 500 volumes for this project? The only cost is transporta- 
tion in returning the books to the Illinois State Library. 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





Jascha Heifetz, eminent violin 
virtuoso, has presented to the Library 
of Congress a collection of auto- 
graph musical scores, letters, and 
early editions of musical composi- 
tions. Pursuant to his wish that the 
materials be made available for use 
by scholars and exhibited publicly as 
often as possible, they were displayed 
in the north corridor on the ground 
floor of the Main Library Building. 

Among the original manuscripts 
are compositions that Mr. Heifetz 
commissioned, including Sir William 
Walton’s Violin Concerto, with a 
long explanatory letter from the com- 
poser, and Louis Gruenberg’s Violin 
Concerto. Other original manuscript 
scores include Dinicu’s “Hora Stac- 
cato,” which Mr. Heifetz has made 
famous; Joseph Achron’s Cadenza 
for three violins for the Vivaldi Con- 
certo; and Sir Edward Elgar’s Exer- 
cise for the Third Finger, which he 
gave to Mr. Heifetz in 1920 at the 
time of Mr. Heifetz’s first appear- 
ance in London. Other autograph 
scores are Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
“Concerto Italiano” and his Second 
Concerto, both for violin and piano; 
Leo Weiner’s Divertimento; and Leo- 
pold Godowsky’s famous “Alt Wien.” 

The first and early editions in the 
Heifetz collection include works for 
chamber ensemble by Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven as well as 
more recent composers. The letters 
in the collection were written to Mr. 
Heifetz by such persons as George 
Bernard Shaw, Chaliapin, Nellie 
Melba, Medtner, Pierné, Glazounoff, 
Mary Garden, and Nadia Boulanger. 
Some relate to musical compositions 
and others, including the Shaw note, 


contain comments about his per- 
formances. 
* cS * * ok 

The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced the publication of Soviet 
Geography—A Bibliography. This is 
another in the Library’s series of 
bibliographies of publications from 
and about geographical areas that 
are prominent in current world 
affairs. 

Soviet Geography is in 2 parts and 
over 600 pages and lists more than 
6,000 entries. It is the first compre- 
hensive guide to the fund of knowl- 
edge available in print about the 
geography of the Soviet Union and 
the fundamental resources of Russia. 
It was completed under the general 
editorship of Nicholas R. Rodionoff 
with the help of other Library staff 
members who are experts on Russia. 

Part I of Soviet Geography, com- 
prising 342 pages, includes nearly 
2,500 references—most of them in the 
Russian language. They are divided 
by subjects, such as the science of 
geography; general description; ex- 
peditions, explorations, and discov- 
eries; historical, physical, economic, 
political, and military geography; 
atlases and cartography; and bibli- 
ography. 

Part II, which lists the geograph- 
ical works by administrative, natural, 
and economic regions, also includes 
author and subject indexes to both 
parts. It consists of 688 pages and 
includes 4,421 entries. 

Soviet Geography—A Bibliography 
is for sale by the Card Division, Li- 
rary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. Part I sells for $2.35; Part II 
sells for $2.25. 
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The American Library Association 
is one of the sponsoring organizations 
actively participating in the new 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S. A. 

The time has come for librarians 
individually to take advantage of 
the services available to members of 
the AEA, and to become charter sub- 
scribers to its unique publication— 
Adult Leadership. 

A brochure sets forth specifically 
the services of the AEA and de- 
scribes the new publication. 


Malcolm S. Knowles, administra- 
tive coordinator of the AEA says: 
“Librarians are among the original 
adult educators and are largely re- 
sponsible for the development of a 
consciousness of the concept of 
lifelong learning. It is unconceiv- 
able that there could be an adult 
education movement in this 
country without librarians at the 
heart of it.” 


We believe this, too. Therefore, we 
suggest that you to two things: 
1—Sign up individually or as an 
institution to membership in the 
AEA on the enclosed form. 
2—Sign for a library subscription 
to the new magazine Adult 
Leadership. We view this as a 
must for library shelves. 


We librarians have in the Adult 
Education Association a real spear- 
head for one of the most important 
phases of our work. Let’s take our 
part in shaping the direction of this 
new movement by joining now. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH BUTCHER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee to 
Study Ways of Coopera- 
tion between ALA and 
AEA 

Adult Education Board 
x ee. 

Lois Ringo, formerly librarian, An- 
derson, Indiana has been appointed 
librarian at River Forest Public Li- 
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brary to succeed Beatrice Loraine 
(Mrs. Wayne Kay) who is now liv- 
ing in Chicago, Ilinois. 

see ¢ 2 


“Although many states and com- 
munities have rigid laws against vari- 
ous forms of gambling and betting, 
well over half of the nation’s adults 
have broken these laws during the 
past year—and they cheerfully admit 
their misdemeanors.” Such was the 
finding of George Gallup as reported 
in Public Opinion News Service. It is 
the opening sentence in an article re- 
printed in Gambling in America, just 
published in the Reference Shelf 
Series of The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York 52 (222p. $1.75). 

The book is a compilation of ar- 
ticles laying open the pattern of 
gambling throughout history and 
around the world, with emphasis on 
the United States. As the editor, 
Herbert L. Marx, Jr., writes in the 
preface, “Few human activities raise 
sO various a range of responses as 
does gambling. To the moralist, it 
verges on or encompasses sinfulness. 
To the mathematical theorist, it rep- 
resents the utter futility of trying to 
perform the impossible (i.e., trying 
to ‘beat the system’). To the govern- 
mental official, it spells, depending on 
its form, a source of sorely needed 
revenue or a severe law enforcement 
problem. To the gregarious extrovert, 
it offers an opportunity for con- 
viviality.” 

The book presents interesting ar- 
ticles touching on all of the above. 
To quote: “Gambling has been with 
us since the days of the cave man, 
when it was done with animal bones 
which were the precursors of dice, 
and even the race-track tout is as 
old as ancient Rome. The Egyptian 
would understand about the laws to 
control or abolish gambling because 
he lived under them himself, thou- 
sands of years ago.” 

William O’Dwyer’s proposal made 
when mayor of New York City that 
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the state legalize betting on public 
sports events and Governor Dewey’s 
reply are included in the book. The 
former argued that illegal gambling 
was and would be wide spread and a 
great source of corruption; that Pro- 
hibition has been a failure, but that 
regulation and control had proved 
successful. Governor Dewey vigor- 
ously attacked the proposal on moral 
grounds ending, with, “The entire 
history of legalized gambling in this 
country and abroad shows that it has 
brought nothing but poverty, crime 
and corruption, demoralization of 
moral and ethical standards, and ul- 
timately a lower living standard and 
misery for all people.” Those who do 
not agree with this statement will en- 
joy the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Betting, Lotteries and 
Gaming published last April in 
Britain, where many forms of 
gambling are legal. In this report the 
Commission presents and answers 
arguments made against legalized 
gambling. Other divergent viewpoints 
are presented in the book. 


The world’s largest lottery func- 
tions at Hobart, Tasmania, and five 
million dollars (gold) is the largest 
amount ever won at a single sitting 
in a card game. The game was “21” 
and was played in the Jockey Club 
of Vienna. The most money is bet on 
sporting events, but raffles are the 
most popular form of gambling in 
this country with bingo probably 
second. It is estimated that about 
fifteen million people each year 
spend from one to three billion dol- 
lars for numbers tickets, policy slips 
or whatever name this form of lot- 
tery takes in a given locality. As is 
pointed out this is a constant prob- 
lem in many large factories. It is also 
pointed out that next to slot ma- 
chines, numbers gives its players the 
worst break of all. Even when 
honestly run the amount paid out is 
only from 60 to 25 per cent of the 
amount taken in. Pari-mutuels keep 
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between 11 to 16 per cent of the total 
taken in and the bookmaker does the 
same. Other percentages are given to 
demonstrate that only the “house” 
can win and it has a sure thing, with 
profits running in the billions. It is 
these billions that buy protection and 
spread corruption. 


Is speculation on the stock or com- 
modity exchanges gambling? There 
are five articles on speculation and 
investment in the book. A section 
then discusses proposed legislation 
and the question, should gambling be 
legalized. The final section is devoted 
to the moot moral question. 

Gambling in America is a good bet 
for anybody’s money. 

as ee & 


For some years the State of Illinois 
has been one of the centers of literary 
productiveness in the United States. 
Such names as Vachel Lindsay, Carl 
Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, the Van Doren 
brothers, Ernest Hemingway, John 
Gunther, Vincent Sheean, Richard 
Hovey, and even Clarence Mulford 
(the originator of Hopalong Cassidy) 
are closely linked with Illinois. 

In the spring of 1952 the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English, 
which has enlisted the aid of numer- 
ous librarians, plans to publish a 
literary map of Illinois. The colored 
map, size about 22” by 34”, will be 
illustrated with scenes’ typifying 
works by Illinois authors, and will 
show the geographical locations of 
about 125 authors of the past and 
present who are particularly asso- 
ciated with the Prairie State. Two 
issues of the Illinois English Bulle- 
tin, about 20 pages each, will supple- 
ment the map. The first will give 
condensed biographical and biblio- 
graphical information concerning the 
authors whose names appear on the 
map; the second will give similar in- 
formation concerning other Illinois 
authors who for some reason are not 
listed on the map. 
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The map and supplements will be 
available in several ways. They may 
be purchased unbound (with the map 
sent in a mailing tube) at $1.75. 
They may be purchased bound in a 
cloth cover, with the map folded and 
inserted in a pocket, at $2.50. The 
map alone may be purchased for 
$1.50, or the two supplements for 
$0.50. 


* * * * 


Four universities will cooperate 
this summer in a program to encour- 
age better teaching of family finan- 
cial security in the nation’s high 
schools and colleges, it is announced 
by the Committee on Family Finan- 
cial Security Education, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., of 
which Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
is chairman. 

The four universities — Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Connecticut and 
Southern Methodist—will all hold 
“workshops” during the summer 
months of 1952 to be attended by 
high school teachers, administrators 
and faculty members of teacher 
training institutions, who will be re- 
cipients of scholarships awarded by 
the sponsoring universities. One of 
the purposes of the program will be 
to develop materials which these and 
other teachers throughout the United 
States can use to teach their students 
the fundamental principles of man- 
aging their incomes and _ saving 
money. 

An outgrowth of two successful 
workshops sponsored by the Commit- 
tee at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1950 and 1951, which have 
already trained some 75 teachers, the 
present expanded program will make 
possible the training of some 160 ad- 
ditional teachers, principals, curricu- 
lum directors, supervisors, and fac- 
ulty members of teacher training 
institutions. Scholarships which are 
to be awarded students attending the 
workshops have been made possible 
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through grants to the universities by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Faculty at all four workshops this 
summer will be selected from staff 
members of the sponsoring universi- 
ties’ schools of education and busi- 
ness administration. Outside lecturers 
will also attend, drawn from local 
financial institutions. Subjects to be 
covered will include sources of in- 
come, budgeting, buying and borrow- 
ing on credit, home rental and owner- 
ship, life insurance, general insur- 
ance, investments, Social Security, 
and all other phases of financial 
planning. The teacher-students at the 
courses will also work in curriculum 
laboratories, developing units of 
teaching and class-room materials 
based upon the needs in their own 
schools and communities. 


Although the workshops to be held 
this summer by the four universities 
will not be exactly alike in program, 
all will be designed to promote more 
effective teaching of family financial 
security education in America’s high 
schools. Students at the workshops 
will thus include teachers and others 
concerned with high school courses in 
social studies, business education, 
mathematics, family life education, 
home-making, guidance, and related 
fields. 

Dates for the four workshops are 
as follows: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, June 30 to 
August 9; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, June 30 to August 22; 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas, July 14 to August 8; and 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
August 4 to August 22. 


Although the workshop programs 
at Connecticut, Wisconsin and South- 
ern Methodist will draw students pri- 
marily from their own areas, the 
“parent” workshop at the University 
of Pennsylvania will again award 
scholarships on a national basis. Par- 
ticular emphasis in the Pennsylvania 
program will be placed on the train- 
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ing of leaders, including administra- 
tors, supervisors and faculty mem- 
bers of teacher training institutions. 
The workshop in Philadelphia will 
run from June 30 through August 9 
and will be held in the University’s 
new Wharton School Building. Six 
semester hours of credit will be 
awarded. 


In charge of the program at the 
University of Pennsylvania is Dr. E. 
Duncan Grizzell, chairman of the 
University’s Workshop Committee 
and Dean of the University’s School 
of Education. Coordinator of the 
workshop will be Dr. George C. Gal- 
phin, Chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology and Education, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. Scholarships to 
this workshop will include first-class 
rail transportation to and from 
Philadelphia and tuition charges. 
Teachers will pay for their own 
board and room. 


Dates for the workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison, will 
be from June 30 through August 22 
and six semester hours will be 
awarded. Scholarships of $100 each, 
sufficient to cover the cost of tuition 
and rooms, will be awarded to those 
attending the workshop. Teachers 
will pay for their meals. Participants 
will be drawn chiefly from the North 
Central States. The workshop will be 
under the direction of Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Dean of the University’s 
School of Education. Applications are 
to be addressed to Dr. Russell Hosler, 
Chairman of the workshop committee 
and Professor of Education at the 
University. 

The workshop to be held at South- 
ern Methodist University will serve 
chiefly the South West United 
States. It will be under the direction 
of Dr. C. L. Wisseman, Director of 
the University’s School of Education. 
Coordinator of the workshop will be 
Dr. R. C. Watts, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Southern Methodist. Scholar- 
ships will include room and board 
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for the duration of the course, from 
July 14 to August 8. Teachers will 
pay a tuition fee of $40. Four 
semester hours will be awarded for 
successful completion of the work- 
shop at S.M.U. 

In charge of the new workshop at 
the University of Connecticut, which 
will serve the New England States, 
will be Dr. P. Roy Brammell, Dean 
of the School of Education. The 
course will run from August 4 to 
August 22 and four semester hours 
will be awarded. Scholarships will 
meet the costs of board and room for 
the students during their stay at 
Storrs. Participants will pay a tuition 
fee of $40.00. Co-directors of the 
workshop will be Dr. Philo T. Pritz- 
kau, Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University and Mr. Francis 
E. Ryan, Assistant Professor of Ac- 
counting in the University’s School 
of Business Administration. 


* *£ * K 


The catalogs of the Library of 
Congress attempt to help the reader 
find information on every possible 
subject by listing each of its books 
under all the topics it deals with. 
These topics range from “Aardvark” 
to “Zymdse” and number more than 
75,000. How these topics, technically 
called subject headings, are chosen, 
how the relationships between them 
are indicated, and how subject head- 
ings are related to other kinds of 
headings are all explained in a new 
book published by the Library of 
Congress. 

Entitled Subject Headings: A 
Practical Guide and written by David 
Judson Haykin, Chief of the Li- 
brary’s Subject Cataloging Division, 
this work is expected to find wide use 
in libraries and library _ schools 
throughout the world. It would be of 
considerable help to a person en- 
gaged in making a catalog of military 
supply items, or in organizing an en- 
cyclopedia or otherwise trying to 
bring order into a vast mass of im- 
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perfectly organized information, even 
in scientific and technical fields. 

Heretofore cataloging departments 
of libraries and teachers of catalog- 
ing have had to rely on a few articles 
in library publications for guidance 
in setting up systems of subject 
headings. Mr. Haykin’s volume is the 
first comprehensive guide in this field. 

In a review written for the Li- 
brary of Congress Information Bul- 
letin, Miss Helen Field, Librarian of 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, said of Mr. Haykin’s book: 
“Typographical variety, free utiliza- 
tion of space, and the fine art of 
punctuation . . . seem particularly 
successful in this text, which flows 
easily, in a lucid, economical, and 
light-hearted style around a 
wealth of examples, quotations, notes, 
and parenthetical asides. . . Ex- 
planations are simple and thorough, 
with no implied condescension, but 
nothing taken for granted . .. the 
worst that can be said of it is that 
it makes assignment of subject head- 
ings look easier than it is.” 

The 140-page, paper-bound edition 
of Subject Headings is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 70 cents. 


* *£ *£ K 


Miss C. Helen Henry, student at 
the Western Reserve University 
School of Library Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the recipient of the American 
Library Association’s first scholar- 
ship designated specifically for hos- 
pital librarians. 

Miss Henry’s award, known as the 
Caroline E. Robinson Memorial 
Scholarship, has been announced by 
Miss Thirza E. Grant, Dean of the 
Western MReserve library science 
school. 

A full-time library science student 
since September, 1951, Miss Henry is 
working toward the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Library Science. She 
also serves 18 hours each week as li- 
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brarian at the School of Nursing at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. 
Her University studies currently ‘in- 
clude a course in hospital library 
service. Western Reserve is the only 
school in the country offering this 
course during the current academic 
year. : 

Miss Henry, whose home address 
is 60 Eliot St., Milton, Mass., is a 
graduate of Milton High School and 
received her bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of New Hamp- 
shire, at Durham, in 1934. 

The scholarship winner was a stu- 
dent assistant at the Hamilton Smith 
Library at the University of New 
Hampshire for four years. Imme- 
diately after her graduation, from 
1935 to 1937, she was librarian with 
the State Planning and Development 
Commission, at Concord, N. H. 

From 1938 to 1942 Miss Henry was 
assistant librarian at Robbins Li- 
brary, Arlington, Mass., and for the 
next two years was assistant libra- 
rian with the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston. 

Immediately before coming to 
Western Reserve, from 1945 to 1951, 
Miss Henry was librarian for the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in 
Boston. 

A member of the Special Libraries 
Association since 1935, Miss Henry 
was vice president of the Boston 
Chapter in 1950-51, and was a dele- 
gate to the Association’s 1951 na- 
tional convention. 

The Caroline E. Robinson Mem- 
orial Scholarship is named for a late 
member of the American Library 
Association who served in govern- 
ment hospital libraries for 28 years 
before her death in 1951. 

Valued at $250, the Robinson 
Memorial Scholarship is to be 
awarded annually by the American 
Library Association. 


* * * * 


The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. 
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Frances Clarke Sayers, well known 
specialist in library work with chil- 
dren, as a special consultant on chil- 
dren’s literature to make a study 
looking toward the development of 
an effective children’s literature pro- 
gram in the Library. She began her 
work there on April 1. 


The appointment is made possible 
by funds provided for the purpose by 
a Joint Committee of the American 
Association of University Women and 
the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. These groups, 
as well as a number of individual 
donors who participated in the gift, 
are anxious to explore the possibility 
of creating a national center for the 
study. and increased usefulness of 
children’s literature. 


Mrs. Sayers, who is being lent to 
the Library of Congress by the New 
York Public Library in order to con- 
duct the study, possesses unusual 
qualifications necessary for it—both 
in experience and in organizing 
ability. She has been Superintendent 
of Work with Children at the New 
York Public Library for 11 years. 
Prior to that she was lecturer on li- 
brary work with children at the Uni- 
versity of California for 6 years and 
a member of the adult education staff 
of the American Library Association. 
She is the author of three children’s 
books, Blue-bonnets for Lucinda, Mr. 
Tidy Paws, and Tag-along Tooloo. 


In addition to surveying the al- 
ready-extensive collection of both 
domestic and foreign children’s books 
in the Library, Mrs. Sayers will out- 
line a plan for the development of 
an active program for the stimulation 
of wider interest in children’s litera- 
ture. In order to make specific rec- 
ommendations for such a program, 
she will consult with representatives 
of Government agencies and other or- 
ganizations interested in children’s 
literature and education, including 
the members of the Joint Committee, 
of which Mrs. Alice Graeme Korff 
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of Washington, D. C., is chairman. 
Other members of the Washington 
subcommittee are Mrs. Alice T. 
Strong and Miss Christine Heinig, 
representing the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and Miss 
Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary 
of the’ Association for Childhood 
Education International. 


* * * KK 


Illinois librarians have an oppor- 
tunity to keep up with the latest de- 
velopments in school and public li- 
brary service by attending the Sum- 
mer Institute for Librarians-in-Serv- 
ice to be held by the University of 
Illinois Library School, June 8-13. 
The Institute will meet at Robert 
Allerton Park, beautiful country 
estate in Monticello, Illinois, owned 
by the University. 

Main purpose of the Institute is to 
provide an organized program which 
will help practicing librarians stay 
abreast of current trends in fields of 
special interest and provide a direct 
opportunity to see and discuss new 
methods, materials, and equipment. 

The Institute will include full day 
and evening schedules of lectures, 
demonstrations and group discussion 
of topics having primary interest for 
school and public librarians working 
in Illinois. Specific meetings now 
confirmed include discussions of in- 
ter-library cooperation, mechanical 
aids, techniques of community group 
work, audio-visual service in libra- 
ries, teaching the use of reference 
tools in the high school, recent 
studies of reading, new books for 
children and for adults, develop- 
ments in community unit districts 
and techniques of evaluating library 
service. 

Evening programs will feature pre- 
sentation of new films and other li- 
brary materials and informal recrea- 
tional activities. The entire regular 
faculty and several guest lecturers of 
the Library School will be on hand 
to direct the Institute program. 
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The Institute is to be offered by the 
Library School under general spon- 
sorship of the University of Illinois 
Extension Division. The registration 
fee is $5.00. Approximately seventy 
persons may be accommodated at 
Allerton Park; the remainder will be 
housed in Champaign and Urbana. 
Rates at Allerton House are $8.00 per 
day including all expenses. Morning 
and evening transportation will be 
provided to Allerton Park, the Uni- 
versity Campus and local Champaign 
and Urbana hotels. Total attendance 
will be limited to 125. 

Advance registration and reserva- 
tions at Allerton may be secured now 
by mailing a $5.00 check or money 
order, payable to the University of 
Illinois, addressed to Byron E. Fulk, 
Division of University Extension, 
Illini Hall, The University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois. General inquiries re- 
garding the Institute program should 
be sent to Dr. C. Walter Stone, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. 


* * Kk K 


The April, 1952, issue of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School’s 
Occasional Papers is titled Elemen- 
tary School Library Facilities in IIli- 
nois Community Unit Districts. This 
is no. 27 of the series, and was writ- 
ten by Viola L. James, Extension In- 
structor of the Library School. The 
purpose of the paper is to determine 
the degree to which library facilities 
for rural school children in Illinois 
has improved since the reorganization 
of small school districts into con- 
solidated community units. Miss 
James explains the school consolida- 
tion movement in Illinois, discusses 
the patterns of library service which 
are developing, and sums up her data 
in a section on planning for the 
future of school library service. 

A copy of this paper will be sent 
to any individual or institution with- 
out charge. Any library can auto- 
matically receive a copy of each issue 
in the series, if a request is made to 
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this effect. The submission of manu- 
scripts for publication in the series is 
encouraged. Address all communica- 
tions to Editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


* * * *& * 


The personal papers of the late 
William Howard Taft, his father Al- 
phonso Taft, and other members of 
the Taft family have recently been 
presented by the former President’s 
children to the Library of Congress 
as a gift to the nation. Part of the 
papers have been in the Library since 
1919, when the former President him- 
self deposited them there. 

The collection, consisting of some 
500,000 items, constitutes a docu- 
mentary record of Taft’s long and 
distinguished career as Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, 
Secretary of War, President of the 
United States, Kent Professor of Law 
at Yale University, and finally Chief 
Justice of the United States. It con- 
tains correspondence with figures of 
national importance, including Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Willis Van Devanter, 
and many others. 

Until January 1, 1960, the papers 
may be consulted only with the per- 
mission of the Taft family. Permis- 
sion should be requested through the 
Chief of the Manuscripts Division of 
the Library. 

The Taft materials constitute a 
valuable addition to the Library’s 
collections in the field of American 
history, which include the papers of 
most of the former Presidents of the 
United States. 


* * £ * 


NEWBERY AWARD (3lst Annual 
Award) 


The Winner 
Eleanor Estes—Ginger Pye 
(Harcourt, Brace) 
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Runners-up 

Elizabeth Baity—Americans Be- 
fore Columbus (Viking) 

Holling C. Holling—Minn of the 
Mississippi (Houghton) 

Nicholas Kalashnikoff—De- 
fender (Scribner) 

Julia L. Sauer—Light at Tern 
Rock (Viking) 

Mary Buff—Apple and the Ar- 
row (Houghton) 


Caldecott Award (15th Annual 
Award) 


The Winner 

Nicholas Mbordvinoff,  illus.— 
Finders Keepers (Harcourt, 
Brace) 


Runners-up 

Marie H. Ets—Mr. T. W. An- 
thony Woo (Viking) 

Marcia Brown — Skipper John’s 
Cook (Scribner) 

Margaret B. Graham, illus.—All 
Falling Down (Harper) 

William P. DuBois—Bear Party 
(Viking) 

Elizabeth Olds—Feather Moun- 
tain (Houghton) 


The announcement of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Awards was made on 
Friday, March 7, from the office of 
Mr. Frederic Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Elizabeth Gross, Chairman 
of the 1951 Newbery-Caldecott Com- 
mittee, presented the medals to the 
winners. The official presentation will 
take place at the Newbery-Caidecott 
Dinner to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during A.L.A., July 1952. 


In private life Eleanor Estes is the 
wife of Rice Estes, recently ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Fairfield, 
Connecticut Public Library. Born 
and reared in New England as a 
child she enjoyed many of the ex- 
periences which have made her three 
books on the Moffat family so popu- 
lar. She studied at the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School on the Caroline 
M. Hewins scholarship. Experience in 
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the children’s rooms of the New York 
Public Library followed. In addition 
to the three books on the Moffats 
her other books for children include 
The Sun and Wind and Mr. Todd, 
The Hundred Dresses, and The 
Sleeping Giant and Other Stories. 
Born in Russia, Nicholas Mordvi- 
noff spent much of his life in Paris, 
where he studied under Fernand 
Leger and Amedee Ozenfant. After 
spending some thirteen years paint- 
ing South Sea Island life he jour- 
neyed to New York in 1946 and again 
began illustrating for books and 
magazines. His first illustrated pic- 
ture book for children was The Two 
Reds published in 1950 and with the 
text by William Lipkind. 
Elizabeth H. Gross, Chairman 
Newberry-Caldecott Committee 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Mary Peters, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 
* * * k &* 


Three new features have been 
added to Maps and Atlases, part 6 
of the Catalog of Copyright Entries 
published by the Copyright Office of 
the Library of Congress. The new 
sections are an index by area and 
subject, a publishers’ directory, and 
a list of renewal registrations, all of 
which appear for the first time in the 
January-June 1951 issue, just pub- 
lished, of the semiannual list that 
records maps and atlases registered 
for copyright. 

Maps and Atlases is the only com- 
prehensive guide to the non-Govern- 
mental output of maps and related 
materials in this country. The Jan- 
uary-June 1951 issue, for example, 
lists more than 1,500 maps, atlases, 
globes, and other cartographic ma- 
terials, chiefly domestic, copyrighted 
in this country during that period. 

The new area-subject index, to- 
gether with the cross references in the 
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main listing, provides a wide variety 
of approaches for locating copy- 
righted maps and atlases. Among the 
subject headings under which ma- 
terial is listed are real property, 
road, oil and gas, base and photo- 
graphic maps, and aeronautical 
charts. Area headings subdivisions in- 
clude countries, regions, States, coun- 
ties, cities, and rivers. 

The publishers’ directory lists the 
names and addresses of all the pub- 
lishers represented in the catalog, and 
the section of renewals lists maps and 
atlases for which renewal copyrights 
were registered during the period cov- 
ered by each issue of Maps and At- 
lases. Copyright information concern- 
ing both the original and the renewal 
registrations is included in each entry. 

The July-December 1951 issue of 
Maps and Atlases will be published 
early this spring. The issues are for 
sale by the Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 50 cents each or on a sub- 
scription basis, at $1 for the two 
semi-annual issues. 


es +. 2.06 *@ 


The University of Illinois Library 
School is sponsoring a Map Work- 
shop as part of its program to train 
librarians in the field of special 
librarianship. The Workshop is a 
non-credit course for both geograph- 
ers and librarians who have the re- 
sponsibility for organizing and super- 
vising a map collection. Lectures and 
discussions on the making, reading, 
bibliography, care, classification, cat- 
aloging and use of maps, atlases, and 
aerial photographs will be conducted 
by the faculty of the Library School, 
the Library, and the Department of 
Geography. 


Write for further information to: 


Byron E. Fulk, 
Conference Supervisor, 
725 South Wright Street, 
Champaign, I1linois. 
ee @¢@ ® 
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The Catholic Booklist for 1952 is 
edited for the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation by Sister Stella Maris, O.P., 
and published by the St. Catharine 
Junior College, St. Catharine, Ky. 


The foreword is written by John 
M. O’Laughlin, President of the 
Catholic Library Association. 


The author indicates that the list 
is an annotated bibliography in most 
part Catholic in authorship and sub- 
ject matter chosen as a guide to rec- 
reational and instructional reading 
for Catholics. All books included in 
the list were published in 1950 and 
1951. 

It is indexed by author and title 
but arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to subject, namely, bibliography 
and library science, biography, edu- 
cation, fiction, fine arts, general ref- 
erence, history and description, liter- 
ature (excluding fiction), mission lit- 
erature, philosophy, religion, social 
sciences (excluding history) and chil- 
dren’s and young people’s literature. 
Reviews are given by well known au- 
thorities in Catholic education, each 
a specialist in his field. 

Father Harold Gardiner, literary 
editor of America and an authority 
on “Great Books” and “Best Sellers,” 
has a noble piece of work in his criti- 
cisms of books of fiction, particularly 
of Fallen Away by Margaret Ban- 
ning, Left Hand of God by William 
Barrett and End of the Affair by 
Graham Greene. 

Msgr. Harry C. Koenig’s and 
Father Paul Furfey’s selections of 
books dealing with history and the 
social sciences will prove invaluable 
to those reading for enjoyment as 
well as to those seeking information. 

Of great assistance to parents and 
teachers is the well chosen and 


graded list of books for children and 
young people compiled by Clara J. 
Kircher of the Schools Division of the 
Newark Public Library, 
New Jersey. 

While the list is primarily a guide 


Newark, 
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to reading for Catholics, it should 
prove useful to any school, college, 
or public library where so often in- 
formation is sought on current books 
which are controversial in opinion. 
Nell D. Hughes, 
Librarian, North Branch, 
Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
. 6s 6 ¢ 


The fourth Library Institute, spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin University 
Extension Division, Library School, 
and Free Library Commission, will 
be held in late July. The Institute 
this year is expected to consist of a 
demonstration of how to survey a 
community in order to determine its 
peculiar library needs, and a discus- 
sion of ways and means of fitting the 
library service to the needs after they 
have been discovered and formulated. 
It should be of interest not only to 
all head librarians and library trus- 
tees but to branch librarians and 
heads of departments in larger libra- 
ries, in fact to everyone who wants 
to do a better job of librarianship. 


* £ Ke KF 


Evelyn Snyder, librarian of the 
Cairo Public Library, writes: “On 
February 4, we had a special election 
in Cairo to vote on an increase in 
the tax levy for the library. The elec- 
tion carried by a majority of almost 
4 to 1. Of course, everyone connected 
with the library is very pleased. The 
income of the library will be in- 
creased from 1.2 mills to 2 mills. Ac- 
tually, we were getting only about 
6/10th mill, because of a scaling sys- 
tem in this county. I understand 
since the people voted 2 mills for the 
library we will no longer be scaled. 
Anyway, it will mean that we do not 
have to continue to operate on about 
$7,900.00 from the city tax fund. You 
have always seemed so interested in 
us that I wanted to tell you of our 
good fortune.” 


* * £ * 
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Word has also been received that 
Glenview has recently voted a 2 mill 


tax. 
ee = ew 


G. E. Holmquist, president of the 
West Deerfield Township Public Li- 
brary, Deerfield, Ill., writes, “The 
public library of West Deerfield 
Township celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary on January 27th. This cele- 
bration of the Library which was 
formed 25 years ago only through the 
cooperation of all its citizens was in- 
tended as a ‘thank you’ to all those 
fine people who have done so much 
to bring the library to Deerfield. 
Too, this anniversary was intended 
as a stepping stone to a bigger and 
better library. A volunteer committee 
worked with the Library Board to 
stage this open house and it is hoped 
that the generous spirit that started 
and has maintained our library will 
continue so that it will grow consist- 
ent with the needs of West Deerfield 
Township. In addition to the formal 
ceremony, a purse of $400 was pre- 
sented to the librarian with fitting 
ceremonies—you can imagine the re- 
ception it received.” 

$+ 6¢ & @ @ 

June V. Marinelli, who is in Eu- 
rope on a Fullbright Scholarship and 
who just before sailing visited the 
Illinois State Library to see our pro- 
gram in action, writes: “This is a 
wonderful assignment and I enjoy it. 
You will be interested in knowing 
that an extension service—the first— 
is to soon start operation in Sicily.” 

see¢ 8 

Again, the John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity Awards contest for 1952 is be- 
ing announced. If your library is do- 
ing a good publicity job, why not 
enter your scrapbook of clippings in 
the contest. For the contest rules 
write: John Cotton Dana, Publicity 
Awards Contest, care of Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York 52, New York. 

ca + <@ 
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